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A SHORT HISTORY OF 


FRENCH PAINTING 
A.D. 1230-1930 
BY 
ERIC UNDERWOOD 


8/6 net 


With 48 illustrations, 

With a list of the galleries 
where the masterpieces of 
French painting can most 
easily be seen, 


With a ‘‘ genealogical tree’’ of 


schools and influences, 


With a table of historical events 
in France, England and 


America contemporary with 
the work of the arlists dealt 
with. 





THE SHORTER 
POEMS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES 
7/6 net 
“ The beauty and excellence 
of this work ranges with that 
of the best English pastoral 





poets.” Birmingham Post. 
“The poems reprinted in 
this book are the highest 


achievement of Robert 
Bridges. ‘They have in a 
special degree the primary 
virtue of poetry, which is 
to give delight.” 

Statesman and Nation. 
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BONAPARTE’S 


ADVENTURE IN 


EGYPT 
BY 
LT.-COLONEL P. G. 
ELGOOD 


12/6 net 
Illustrated 


A study of one of the less 
well known of Bonaparte’s 
early campaigns, written for 
the delectation of the general, 
as well as for the information 
of the spec talist, reader. 




















THE 








JOHN KEATS 
NEWLY EDITED BY M, BUXTON FORMAN, 2 VOLS. 
36/- net 
L - 


LETTERS OF THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT BURNS 
EDITED BY J. DE LANCEY FERGUSON, 2 VOLS. 
30/- net 























REVALUATIONS 
Studies in Biography 
BY LORD DAVID CECIL, G. K. CHESTER- 
TON, G. D. H. COLE, CAPT, LIDDELL HART 
NAOMI MITCHISON & OTHERS 


Reminiscences of 





7/6 net 


THREE HOUSES 
BY ANGELA THIRKELL 
the Burne-Jones 
circle in London and at Rottingdean 
ILLUSTRATED 
6/- net 



































THE POEMS OF 
GERARDMANLEY 
HOPKINS _ 7/6 net 
(a few of the limited edition 
at 25/- net remain) 
THREE PLAYS 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS 
6/- net 
PARODY & DUST 
SHOT 


BY G. F. BRADBY 3/6 net 











THE OXFORD BOOKS 


OF VERSE 
CF 
THE OXFORD 
OF PROSE 
8/6 net each 


India paper 10j/- net 


BOOK 




















THE LEGACY OF 
ISLAM 


EDITED BY A. GUILLAUME 
& THE LATE SIR THOMAS 
ARNOLD. lllustrated 


Io/- net 


A 
CONSIDERATION 
OF THACKERAY 
BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 

7/6 net 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
ICTURE BOOKS 


This popular series includes A Christmas 

Picture ; Peasant Pottery, Leatherwork, 
English Domestic Silver, 2 parts. 40 other titles. 
6d. each (7d.). And now two Picture Books in 
colour, various subjects. 1s. each (1s. 1d.). These 
make attractive ‘“‘ Christmas Cards.” 


ISTORICAL LONDON 


In five volumes the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments has completed its 
survey of the capital. Every volume is magnificently 
illustrated. Vol. I., Westminster Abbey, 215. 
(21s. 9d.). Vol. II., West London, 21s. (21s. 9d.). 


Vol. III., Roman London, 18s. (18s. 9d.). Vol. IV., 
The City, 21s. (22s.). Vol. V., East London, 17s. 6d. 
(18s. 3d.). 


YEORGIAN FURNITURE 


The growing popularity of furniture of this 

period will ensure a wide interest for the 
fourth volume of the Catalogue of English Furniture 
and Woodwork “ Georgian Furniture,” prepared 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Some exquisite 
examples are illustrated in §8 full page plates. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. (2s. 11d.). Cloth, 4s. (4s. 6d.). 


ACMILLAN’ COMMITTEE 


The Minutes of Evidence taken before this 

Committee (whose Report §s. (§s. §d.), 
issued last July has proved of such great interest) 
have now been published in two volumes. 32s. 6d. 
33s. 3d.) each. 


NHOP ASSISTANTS 


The report of the Select Committee of the 

House of Commons, appointed in Nov. 1930, 
contains the results of the first parliamentary enquiry 
into the hours and conditions of work of Shop 
Assistants. Some important recommendations are 
made. Vol. I., Report, 2s. (2s. 2d.). Vol. II., 
Appendices (Statements, etc., submitted to the 
Committee), 6s. (6s. 6d.). Vol. III., Minutes of 
Evidence, 17s. 6d. (18s.). 


HE WAR in WEST AFRICA 


Military Operations, Togoland and the 

Cameroons, 1914-1916. By Brig.-General 
F. J. Moberly, C.B., C.S.I., .D.S.O., p.s.c.  1§3. 
(1§s. 9d.). A story of warfare in swamp and forest 
which has few parallels in history. ‘“‘ As a record 
of great difficulties and hardships overcome by 
gallant endurance and skilful leadership, the book 
is a well-deserved tribute to the work of our West 
African Forces.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


ASTERPIECES of ART 

100 Masterpieces, Early Christian and 

Medizval. 100 Masterpieces, Renaissance 
and Modern, 1s. each (1s. 2d.). Masterpieces from 
the collections of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
selected for their outstanding importance in various 
branches of the arts and crafts. 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 














HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 





Edinburg 120 (C.eorge St 


Manchester: York Street Belfast: 15 Donegail Square West 


LONDON : 
Adastral House, Kinzgsway, W.C.2 
Cardiff: 1 St 


Or through any Bookseller 























and miles 


Messrs. Edward Arnold & Co. will gladly send full details of 
any of these books from 41 and 43, Maddox Sireet, W.1, and 
; q@ “Dr. James has long 
been acknowledged a 
; master of his craft; 
unrivalled at his best, 

s | never approached.” 
—Spectator. 

stories 
PROVOST OF ETON 8/6 
Russian Waters. 

By Nicholas Polunin. 10/6 
company of sailors, or appreciate simple, direct writing. 
Wanderings in Greece. 

By F. S. Burnell. 7/6 
from Greece.’’—Times. 
Life and Beauty. 
By P. W. Robertson. 6/- 


they may be examined at any booksellers. Prices net. 
for consistent merit 
De.M me AMES 450 pages 
In a timber boat to the White Sea. A book for all who love the rough 
“As useful on the Acropolis as it is pleasant to read three thousé 
“A strange and beautiful little book, a sort of aesthetic 


autobiography.” — 
7 imés 


The Englishman. 
By W. Macneile Dixon.  6/- 


The author of Tregedy and J/el 


generous of his critics. 


Europe and China. 


is Revisited is distinctly among the more 


By G. F. Hudson. 15- 
This survey of their relations down to 1800 deals with such romantic themes 
as the caravan trade in silk and the Jesuits at Peking. 
Hellenistic Civilisation. 
By W. W. Tarn. 16/- 
‘‘A wholly engrossing book. A pioneer work of the first historical importance.” 
Second Edition, revised and annotated New Statesman 
South Coast Cruising. 
By Charles Pears. 126 
A running commentary on all that concerns th rac htsm in between th 
Thames and Pe nzance, with otes on places ashore, illustrations from tl 
author's paintings and special waterf: ist bi nding. 
The Unconventional Garden. 
ey Sir Arthur Hort. 10/6 
A delightful and useful book by on yur foremost amatcur gardeners 
| Go a-Fishing. 
By J. Brunton Blaikie. 10/6 
“Dr. Blaikie is a born raconteur, always lively, entertaining and p ovocat x 
Climbs on Mont Blanc. 
J. and T. de LEPINEY. 106 
‘Interesting in matter, bright and picturesque in style."—Sunday Times 
———£E. M. FORSTER——— 
A Passage to India ' . 
< taenn witte a Wow | toe a ition 
Howards End r Novels 
The Longest Journey | B/- each 
Where Angels Fear to Tread 


and Aspects of the Novel 7,6 


ME SUGGESTIONS=S=>] 
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The Kingfisher Library 


Pocket size. The first three are illustrated. 
Descriptive leaflet available. 3/0 each. 
Through Tibet to Everest J. B. L. NOEL 


EDMUND CANDLER 
J. C. LAWSON 
DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
WOOD JONES, F.R.S 


The Unveiling of Lhasa 

Tales of 4gean Intrigue 
Tante. A Novel ANNE 
Unscientific Essays F. 


Ruthless 





More Rhymes 


By HARRY GRAHAM 
With 52 Drawings by RIDGEWELL. 3 3 
@ The original Ruthtess Rhymes. 26 


HF WARD ARNOLD & CO.=. 


41 & 43, MADDOX STREET, W.1. 


LONDON: 
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COBDEN-SANDERSON’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





EDMUND BLUNDEN 


VOTIVE TABLETS 
Studies of English Books and Authors. tos. 6d. net. 


. . . that critic of rare tact and sensibility, Mr. Edmund Blunden . . . his Votive Tablets is packed 
with good things.”—-RicuarD SuNNE, New Statesman and Nation. 


THE NEW KEEPSAKE 


A Christmas, New Year and Birthday Present for Persons of Both Sexes. 
Many Illustrations by REX WHISTLER. 


Maurice Baring 
Max Beerbohm 
Clive Bell 
Hilaire Belloc 
Stella Benson 
Lord Berners, 


o 


With Original Contributions by the following :— 


Edmund Blunden H. J. Massingham J. C. Squire 

Ivor Brown Raymond Mortimer H. M. Tomlinson 
Lord David Cecil Harold Nicolson Hugh Walpole 
Cyril Connolly Naomi Royde-Smith Dorothy Wellesley 
Aldous Huxley V. Sackville-West R. H. Wilenski 
Rose Macaulay Siegfried Sassoon W. B. Yeats 


With Special Binding Design and Dust-Wrapper. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
Also specially bound limited edition of 50 copies signed by REX WHISTLER. 42s. net. 


SQUIRREL’S CAGE 
AND TWO OTHER MICROPHONE PLAYS 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 3s. 6d. net 


These plays have been produced more than once by the 
B.B.C., and have aroused a great deal of interest. 


THE MANGO TREE 


MARGARET HAMILTON 6s. net. 


*‘ Here is something gracious and diverting and deliciously 

new ...A little gem of a book which should not be 
g 

missed.” —RA.Lpu StrRaAvUsS, Sunday Times. 


A Hitherto Unpublished Story by 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 


The Most Unfortunate Day of My Life together with 
**The Purple Jar’’ and other Stories by the Same 


FOLK BY THE SEA 


JOHAN BOJER 7s. 6d. net 


/ 








Author. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net 


‘‘Maria at her most characteristic and delightful... . 
delightfully printed and illustrated, and the good luck 
or privilege of having a brand new moral tale by Miss 
Edgeworth this Christmas is something that book-buyers 
would do well to realise immediately.” —Times Lit. Sup. 


56 100,000 copies of this book were sold, 
there would be about 1,000,000 happy péople 
at Christmas.”—Observer. 


‘Tt is a fine book The only novel I have lately 
read which has not left me with asense of disappoint- 
ment.’’—St. JoHn ERvini 


‘‘Remarkable and beautiful writing powerfully 
descriptive and vital that the reader becomes completely 
absorbed.’’—Morning Post. 


ONE HUNDRED & ONE BALLADES 


HILAIRE BELLOC, G. K. CHESTERTON, MAURICE BARING, E. C. BENTLEY, 
J. C. SQUIRE, CECIL CHESTERTON, H. S. MACKINTOSH and divers others. 


Illustrated by JOHN NASH 


7s. 6d. net 


“ The happiest, the wittiest, and the most brilliantly absurd book that has appeared since the great 


days of Belloc and Bentley.” —Observer. 


“ A gem of a book—funny and pretty—and John Nash has made the best comic drawings we have 


seen for many a day.” —Everyman. 
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ANNOUNCING THE FIRST BOOKS 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED AT 


THE RAVEN PRESS 





VENUS AND ADONIS 
ENGRAVINGS BY H.W.BRAY 
(IN MARBLED CLOTH 3538.) 


SAMSON AGONISTES 
ENGRAVINGS BY R.A.MAYNARD 
(IN QUARTER VELLUM 50S.) 


THE BOOK OF TOBIT 
WITH HAND COLOURED 
ENGRAVINGS BY H.W.BRAY 


(IN QUARTER VELLUM 455.) 


FIRST COMMENTS ON THE WORK OF THE PRESS 


‘The Book Collectors Quarterly, ‘“*A new press which has 
set itself a remarkably high standard of typography 
. the magnificent standard of presswork achieved in 
these volumes” 
The Observer. “the clear unblemished page,the ample 
proportions and wholly satisfactory type . . It is not 
the first time that they (Mr. Maynard & Mr. Bray) 
have laid authorised & strong hands on the citizens 
of immortality. When they approach there is noth- 
ing for their prey but to come quietly. . The drawings 
of each present a valid interpretation of the poems. 
.. a brilliant beginning to the flight of the Raven’’. 
The Times Literary Supplement. “all three delightful 
specimens of modern book production”. 
The Manchester Guardian. ‘‘produced in a manner to 
satisfy the most exacting taste .. the two artists who 
own & control the press need not fear comparison”’. 


A PROSPECTUS GIVING FURTHER 
PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED 
FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 
THE RAVEN PRESS, HARROW WEALD 
MIDDLESEX 





AND SO BEGAN 


THE IRISH NATION 
By Seamus MacCall 


With over 500 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net 

Extract from the Prologue :— 

To the world in general this is the first 
coherent and comprehensive story of an 
ancient and almost unknown civilisation 
in which much will be found to inspire 
and invigorate the civilisations of to-day. 
To the scattered children of the Gael 
who have made the outer world their 
home it is a simple story of their an- 
cestors; a story which, by them in 
particular, may well be regarded as an 
introduction to themselves. 





ROYAL EMPIRE SOCIETY IMPERIAL STUDIES 
General Editor : ARTHUR PERCIVAL NEWTON 


COLONIAL ADMIRALTY 
JURISDICTION IN THE 


17th CENTURY 
By Helen J. Crump, M.A., Ph.D. 


dSvoO. gs. net 
This study of the origin and growth of 
admiralty jurisdiction in the colonies is 
not intended to be an investigation into 
the legal history of the admiralty courts. 
Emphasis has only been laid on details 
or developments of procedure and on the 
niceties of cases in so far as such matter 
is an essential part of the history of a 





legal institution. 
LONGMANS = 
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THE .CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF THE YEAR IS 


THE STORY 
OF NOAH 


by CLIFFORD WEBB. 


“Amonag the most delightful picture books 
published this year . . . It is told in a 
modern and realistic way, with a number 
of delightful details, and is illustrated 
throughout by amusing outline drawings. 
In the centre of the book there are 
fascinating coloured pictures of the animals 


going into the ark.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 
TO SHOW YOU A COPY 


SIX SHILLINGS NET. 
F. J. WARD 
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From PHILIP ALLAN’S List 


WHERE THE SPRING 
SALMON RUN 


By PATRICK R. CHALMERS, 
Author of “ At the Sign of the Dog and Gun.” 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This is a joyful book . . . this fascinating rambling 
book written as the author says with a great love.”— 
T imes Lilerary Supplement. 

“A real fishing book.”—The Field. 


WHEN MADAME 
COOKS 


By ERIC WEIR. 
Decorations by RENE BREANT. 





5s. net. 
G.K.’s WEEKLY says: ‘‘Should find a resting place in 
every kitchen and shove Mrs. Beeton gently into the 


corner,” 


PEACE — WAR — AFTERMATH 


By GERHARD SCHULTZE-PFAELZER. 
Translated by CHRISTOPHER R. TURNER. 
21s. net. 


A biography which reaches to the supreme heights of war 
and politics. A book which tells in a particularly vivid 
way of the transitions from the old to the new Germany. 


“ The whole book gives the impression of fearless truth.” 
—The Sphere. 


“The book is of the utmost importance politica ally.’ 
—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


OCEAN RACERS 


By CICELY FOX SMITH 
Illustrated 15s. net. 
Tells of the coming of the clipper ships, the China Tea 
Trade, the effect of the Californian gold rush on sailing 
ships. The races of the Australian wool clippers. The 
book contains many hitherto unpublished pictures. 


THE CHURCH OF 
TO-MORROW 


By KENNETH INGRAM, 
Author of *‘ Has The Church Failed.” 

6s. net. 
DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE says: ‘‘There are a 
reat many people who will be profoundly grateful for 
this book .. The great value of THE CHURCH OF 
TO MORROW in my opinio: s that it gets right down 
to essentials . . 


THE ART OF 
MENTAL PRAYER 


By FATHER BEDE FROST, O.5.B. 

With an Introduction by the 

THE ABBOT OF PERSHORE. 
8s. 6s. net. 


Rt. Rev. 


“This is a golden book—by the clergy specially some of 
ts chapters should be studied again aud again.’’— 
Church Times, 


PHILIP ALLAN, 69 Great Russell Street, 


London. 
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The Milner Papers 


South Africa, 1897—1899. 
Edited by CECIL HEADLAM 
“A piece of history and a study in personalities 
—something more than a collection of State 
Papers.”—Morning Post. Illustrated. 30/- net 


Afterthoughts 


by FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK 
“The countess knew and met everybody, and 
her mellow view of the great makes an enter- 
taining volume.—Public Opinion. 
Illustrated. 


Cranmer 
by HILAIRE BELLOC 


“ Mr. Belloc has seldom written anything better 
—an exceedingly vigorous and illuminating pen- 
picture.”—Daily Telegraph. 15/- net 


The Taint of the 


Romanovs 
by PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 
«A remarkable revelation of that dark and 
terrible thing that is the soul of Russia.” 
—Aberdeen Fournai. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


Dickens Landmarks 


in London 
ARTHUR MORELAND 
“Every Dickens lover should get an aunt to send 
it to him this Christmas.”—Odbserver. 


60 Illustrations. 


18/- net 


7/6 net 
The Romance ot 


Leonardo da Vinci 
DMITRI MERI JKOWSKI 


6 No lesser ¢ -pithet than ‘ titanic’ is applicable 
to Merejkowski '» work. The c is huge 2 and 
ar wide te t] etail is elaborate and ornat 
— 2) Tin m Illustrated. 18/- net 
T : 
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ROAD 


Warwick Deeping THE 


Over 80,000 Copies 


Ernest Raymond sary vers 
Compton Mackenzie 

OUR STREET 
Alec Waugh SO LOVERS DREAM 
Sigrid Undset rue wip orcup 
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Essays in Persuasion. 


Zermatt Dialogues. By E£. 


‘“‘A mature and revised restatement of his views . . 
mirably calculated to win the suffrage both of travellers and 
lovers of the philosophic dialogue.” 


—_____MACMILLAN— 














Three Notable Kipling Books 


From the works of RUDYARD KIPLING, with 
MAXWELL. 


Thy Servant a Dog 


. The finest of all dog books. 
in strong demand, 


Judith Paris 


Second Volume of the Chronicles of the Herries Family. 


Rogue Herries 
Finch’s Fortune 


The Third Volume of the famous Whiteoak 


Diary of a Provincial Lady 


Clarissa 


New Book by J. M. Keynes 


By J]. M. KEYNES, 


C.B. 10s, 6d, net. 


This is Mr. Keyne’s first volume of Collected Essays, 

Taken as a whole, the essays embody forecasts and re- 
commendations published 
controversial subjects which can now be checked by the 
course of events. 


in the past on a variety of 


Behind the Scenes of International 


Finance. By PAUL EINZIG, author of “The 


Fight for Financial Supremacy,” etc. 7s. 6d, net, 


This work discloses the aims, methods and consequences 
of recent French financial policy. 


Vacant Thrones: a volume of Political 


Portraits. By SIR IAN MALCOLM, author of 


‘‘Lord Balfour: aMemory,’’ etc. Illustrated. ros, 6d. net. 


‘In these vivid sketches of the many notable politicians 
he has met at close quarters he supplies a number of personal 
details which undoubtedly help to make the dry bones of 
biography live 
lections,’’—Daily Telegraph. 


The Chained Library: 


these interestingly intimate recol- 


A Survey of Four 
Centuries in the Evolution of the English Library. 
By CANON B. H. STREETER, F.B.A. With over 
go illustrations and plans. 25s, net. 


DOUGLAS 
FAWCETT, author of ‘ Divine Imagining.” Illustrated, 
21s, net, 


. ad- 


The Times Literary Supplemeut, 


‘It is immensely interesting and full of living reflection 
and experience . 
out and systematic, is written with constant reference to 
other philosophies, and is particularly interesting for its 
contacts with writers so dissimilar as Messrs, Whitehead and 
Schilles 


. . the philosophy presented is well thought 


and J. S. Mackenzie.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


*.*SEND FOR 





By E. M. Delafield 


Twenty-one Stories selected from the works o/ 
512 pages. 10s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


illustrations in colour and in line by DONALD 
Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
5s. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


105th thousand and still 


Illustrated by G. L. STAMPA. 


By Hugh Walpole 


770 pages, 10s. 6d. net. Leather, 15s. net. 


Cheap Edition, 5s. net. 


By Mazo de la Roche 


trilogy. 7s. Od. net. 


By E. M. Delafield 


25th Thousand. 7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Gordon and the Sudan. by BERNARD Nv. 
ALLEN, M.A., LL.D. With illustrations and maps. 
21s, net, 

‘‘If anyone in this century retains a feeling for Victor 
heroism and nobility of purpose, he will find it confirmed and 
augmented here.” —HENRY W.NEVINSON in The Observer 


Collected Poems of Laurence Binyon. 


2 vols. 10s. 6d. net each, 
Vol. IL—LYRICAL POEMS; Vol. ILL.—LONDON 
VISIONS: NARRATIVE POEMS; TRANSLATIONS 


FROM DANTE, 


“One may say of his sober, meditative poetry what Words- 
worth said of poctry in general, that it creates the standaid 
by which it must be judged ... His work has, I think, 1 
substance and more illumination than that of any other lis 
poet.”’"—BASIL DE SELINCOURT in The Observer. 


The Poems of T. Sturge Moore. Collecte: 
Edition. First Volume. With Portrait by C. H 
SHANNON, R.A. 12s. Gd. net. 

‘‘ There is an energy of conception in his best poetry 
flashes of incalculable intuition which will make post 
wonder why we wrote and talked so little about St 
Moore.”—DESMOND MacCARTHY in The Sunday Tim 


A new Tennyson Volume, 
Unpublished Early Poems. By 4zrr! 
TENNYSON, Edited by CHARLES TENNYS 
(his grandson). Royal 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Most of the poems date from the poet’s boyhood and 
residence at Cambridge. A limited edition printed 
hand-made paper. 


The Immortal Jew. A New Dramatic Poen 
by S. R. LYSAGHT, author of 
known Way,” etc. cs. 6d. net. 


‘Poems of the Un 


‘‘« The Immortal Jew’ is primarily a spiritual drama 
the scenes through which it is enacted unfold a story w 
in itself is of striking interest. Its construction |s 
masterly, especially in the occasional use of verse.’ ”’ 
— Poetry R 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 





———MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2———\— 
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Humorous Tales from Rudyard Kipling | 


With 23 illustrations by REGINALD CLEAVER. 
Kipling, interspetsed with nine appropriate poems. 


East of Suez (Eastern Verses) 
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CONTENTS 


“Page 

DepucTions From Derrectives. By Cyril Connolly . e Vii 

HATREDS AND MANNERS. By Rose Macaulay . é e Viii 
Reviews : 

The Bible as Literature. By David Cecil . e " x 

Irish Aspects. By Forrest Reid . 3 2 7 ~ xii 

Lissays and ‘*‘ Essays.” By Gilbert Thomas ‘ e xiv 

Daylight on Dostoevsky. By Richard Church . ° xiv 

All Kinds for Children. By Amabel Williams-Ellis  . xvi 

Old Friends and New Ones. By Rhoda Power . . xXx 

The Pleasures of Prose. By Peter Quennell ° . xxii 

A Georgian Miscellany é . 5 ‘ . o xxiv 

* Little Burney’s”’ Brother ; * ‘ n ; ee 

Picture-Making. By T. W. Earp ‘ : ° ... = 

Seraph, Cad, or Man? By Agnes Mure Mackenzie - XXviil 

SuortER NOTICES. : ; : . ° . - xxviii 


DEDUCTIONS FROM 
DETECTIVES 

ASH—a kind of bran mash, a great packing case of 

bran with here an arm and there an ear—a weapon 

or a corpse sticking out of it—that, I suppose, is all 

that survives in the mind from the detective stories we have 

read. And yet, in a hundred years our thrillers will have 

become text-books of social history, the most authentic 
chronicles of how we lived. 

lor the detective story is the only kind of book 

written in which every detail must be right ; nobody cares 


now 


in fiction, even in biography, what cigarettes, what make of 
car the hero uses, or where he gets his clothes, but in the 
compression of the detective where every touch 
must add something to our knowledge of the characters, 


story, 


their walk in life, their propensities for crime, the incidents 
become of extreme importance, they must render an accurate 
delineation of the business of living. How Philo Vance’s 
Regie Turque Cigarettes betray his European .culture snob- 
bery !—he is in detective fiction the only remaining superior 
person. And Lord Peter Wimsey, how we wince each time 
he says “ Have a Sobranje”; here surely he betrays his 
feminine creator, may she soon alter it to “ have a Balkan.” 
And motor cars, a course of detection passes us through a 
regular Olympia. For to be car conscious ts to be aware 
one more efficient and infallible way of summing people up 
quickly. Let us consider in this light the position of some of 
our detectives. 
50 h.p. Daimler double six. 
Bentley. 
Mercédés-Benz, supercharged tourer. 
cream-coloured Rolls-Royce. 


Lord Peter Wimsey, 
Bull Dog Drummond, 
Petersen (villain), 
Lakington (villain), 
Colonel Antony Gethryn, 
Colonel Gore, 


16-cyl. ** surbaissé ’’ Voisin. 
Buick roadster. 


lather Brown. none. 


Notice how absolutely right Wimsey is—a Rolls-Royce 
is vulgar, a Daimler correct but for a detective too slow. 
There remains the enormous 12-cylinder Daimler capable of 
100 miles an hour. And how natural for I! Drummond to 
be a “ Bentley Boy,” it suggests at once someone brave but 
cheery soul.” Mercédés, Hispano, Isottas and 
all cars in racing Brooklands trim are the villain’s share in 
motoring, the long, black, wicked-looking Voisin of Gethryn 
only indieates that he is in secret service. Colonel Gore has 
just made enough to get out of the Morris ruck in which 
llounder all Scotland Yard detectives and those of the 
brilliant amateurs who occasionally allude to the “ old bus.” 
‘ir Clinton Driffield is a few rungs higher up the same ladder. 
Already, you see, a classification seems possible. We may 
take certain types—Wimsey, the aristocrat, the Duke’s 
brother, the gratin of London society but with fashionably 
democratic leanings. He collects first editions, and though 
he prefers 1915 to 1911 Burgundy, he is a judge of wine. 
Utherwise he is impeccable and in any social dilemma, un- 
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certain whether to recognise or let oneself be recognised, one 
asks “ What would Wimsey do?” 

The Drummond, in spite of “* my cousin Stavely,” is not 
so much an aristocrat as the flower of a fashionable military 
world of baronets and younger sons. “ A sportsman and a 
gentleman, and the combination of the two is an unbeatable 
product.” Though they are utterly dissimilar and anti- 
pathetic they lead a similar kind of life, attended by ex- 
batman valets in bachelor flats in Mayfair. The Drum- 
mond’s is in Half Moon Street and Wimsey’s overlooks the 
Green Park, even perhaps they may have met, Wimsey 
leaving the chemist in Piccadilly on some errand for his 
mother just as the Bull Dog, with Ted Jerningham (only 
son of Sir Patrick Jerningham, of Jerningham Hall) and 
Algy and the rest of the boys enter to cure their last night’s 
hangover with the usual morning draught. 

Otherwise they are poles apart, true heirs of Court and 
Country Party. 
a pipe smoker, a national hero, his head, as Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer has written, should be engraved on the reverse 


The Drummond is for beer and whisky, 


of our coinage. Phyllis, his wife, is blade straight and steel 
true. He is not afraid to send her alone to Le Touquet. 
Wimsey is relatively decadent, only a detective to forget an 
unhappy love affair and then to fall for a murderess and 
afterwards chuck her! In Paris Wimscy is at the Meurice, 
Petersen at the Bristol (it’s quieter), while the Drummond, 
whose French is better than he will admit, stays at the 
Ritz and dines a few doors down the street, at Maxim’s. 

Of the others, Gethryn, Driffield, Gore represent three 
levels in the same “ milieu.” 
rich, with a lovely wife and a house in Knightsbridge, but 


Gethryn is an urbane soldier, 


essentially a military man, the kind you hear saving how 


much better printed the English translation of Proust is, 


at smart luncheon parties. He visits in great country houses. 
Sir Clinton Drifficld is a county bore, a person of position, 
pompous, humouriess, and grim. Colonel Gore is the saddest 
case of all. His people were very well known in the West 
Country, he was « famous polo player in a crack regiment— 
but they lost everything, and he could never consequently 
tell his adorable “ Pickles > how much he cared about her. 
He went off to Central Africa . 
man and finally teased him, from being estate agent and 


. she married another 
secretary to a golf club, into setting up as a private de- 
tective. But evervone has been very decent, they remember 
the old days, and he still gets an occasional chukka. 

In the next group are all the Scotland Yard detectives, 
Parker, Wilson, Pointer, ete. 
They are plain people. I like French and Pointer the best, 
Wilson the least. But enough of them. 

Apart from a few freaks like Thorndike, 


Inspectors French, Frost, 


Poirot, and Father 
Brown, there is one more distinct group the bright young 


people. It consists of Government officials, ike Egerton, or 


clever products of the universities who are drifting simul- 
taneously into detection and journalism. There is Ronald 
Knox’s appalling hero and the more typical Roger Shering- 
ham, who sometimes lunches besides Wimsey at Isola Bella, 
but like the Drummond keeps a cask of 4X Ale. He is the 
only one who is not taken to its bosom by the Yard. There 
is something repugnant to me about this new class of 
detective, they have no reticence, are no longer great gentle- 
men, nor even well off. They are bumptious exhibitionist 
Rugby-and-Ballhiol Broadcasting young men, virile male 
virgins, They 
wear rough clothes, interesting ties and Bloomsbury black 


middlebrows, opportunists. 


inquisitive, 
hats. They shovel poor Colonel Gore off the pavement and 
laugh at Beau Drummond’s Three Nuns profile framed in the 
They find Wimsey 
murmurs Sir 


window of the “ Junior Sports Club.” 
effeminate: “ young puppies,” Clinton un- 
easily, as they make little Oxford jokes on the steps of the 
London library till Professor Thorndike finds some diffi- 
culty in passing through. I prefer even American women 
like Madam Storey and Lynn Macdonald to 


English sleuths, who are taking murder away from country 


these new 
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houses and millionaire’s mansions and planting it in Boules- 
tin’s, the Russian Ballet, or the Zoo. 

And this brings me to the’ second great virtue of detective 
fiction, they are the last repository of our passion for the 
countryside, I used, in my ancient integrity, to despise 
both bridge and detective stories; the one, I would say, 
killed conversation and the other poetry, or the desire to 
read it. Alas, conversation kills itself and bridge is often 
the only way to prop it, for then the strain is taken off the 
talk which becomes easier and more candid for ceasing to 
be the main attraction. This, too, is what the detective 
story has done for verse. Living in the south of France 
I began to pine for the English winter; in vain I turned 
to Georgian poets and lyric novelists of our unproductive 
soil. I received only a kind of nausea; the language hack- 
neyed and outworn did not convey the sense; the sense, 
where conveyed, seemed exaggerated and mawkish. I took 
to buying all the English books I could and discovered 
Croft. Suddenly I realised I had found the ideal medium 
for conveying scenery. Here were books where the stress 
was taken off the countryside (which then seemed to spring 
up like trodden grass), and conveyed to the events which 
happened there; where local colour was useful as well as 
beautiful ; where Grantchester was not an overworked senti- 
mental symbol, but a place whose loveliness was enhanced 
because it was accidental, like the metaphors of Paradise 
Lost, or the landscapes in Tales of the Hall. And so I cured 
my homesickness, walking with Inspector French round 
the Mumbles, gazing down winter estuaries, making in- 
numerable railway journeys, exploring Rochester with 
Thorndike, going with Mr. Fletcher to country towns till 
I could find my way in any of them to the Doctor’s pleasant 
Georgian house, the rectory, the spinster’s cottage, the eecen- 
tric lawyer’s office. There was the inn parlour where I 
asked a few apparently harmless questions, and _ finally 
the dingy room where the inquest was held. 

And the country houses, the great parks dripping in the 
autumn weather, the brilliant company, the rooms I 
have slept in, finding my way from the map on the first 
page. Those awkward scenes when the guests are solemnly 
assembled and informed of the tragedy—how seldom have 
I been allowed to stay till Monday morning! I prefer the 
station hotels, the country inns where curiosity is allowed 
to triumph over politeness. And the meals! The fare of 
every detective is as carefully delineated as his suspicions, 
the chops, the steaks, the birds I have shared with them, 
the Yquem of Wimsey, Inspector French’s claret at 
the Plymouth hotel, the Drummond’s tankards, Gore’s 
whisky, Sir Clinton’s port. Stray landscapes emerge from 
the débris, a charming account of the Island of Porquerolles, 
Gore on the Mendips, Wimsey up in Galloway, Inspector 
French at Bordeaux and sailing up a hidden gum-scented 
forest river in the Landes. Even Sherlock Holmes, whose 
detection is now hopelessly out of style, intolerably primitive, 
unfair, and vieux jeu, is becoming what I have prophesied for 
Wimsey, Bull Dog, Sheringham, and Death of My Aunt, a 
period piece, a social document. We read him for Baker 
Street, for those fin de siécle fogs from which emerged the 
clopping of his clients’ bansoms, for the tiaras, the crowns, 
the incognitos, the landladies, for all the paraphernalia 
of the nineties in which Holmes himself, the implacable 
syringe pressed to the bare arm, murmuring, the fiddle 
beside him, homme c’est rien, lceuvre o’est tout, is so much 
the British figurehead that he deserves at least a drop scene 
in Cavalcade. So in time to come will little booklets appear, 
and someone yet unborn will investigate where Wimsey 
loved and deliver the Romanes lecture on “* Sapper’s women.” 

Lastly, it can be said for detective novels that they are 
the most advanced, the nearest approach to pure form of 
any work produced to-day. While the novel grows more 


and more sprawling, dragging from incident to incident, 
volume to volume, weltering in emotions, the typical un- 
planned exuberant Romartic achievement, so its sister the 


ee, 
. 


detective story, grows ever. more classical, .the charac, rs. 
the scene, the actions are ever more strictly compelled |)y 
the writer’s more rigid subordination to the plot. And _ th. 
plot also, how increasingly severe are the laws which gover) 
it, no longer may the detective keep evidence to himself, 
may any kind of highly specialised branch of knowlecye 
be exploited for the crime. The alibi, for instance, is yo). 
often the central problem of a detective story than the erin 
itself, for it is a problem that can only be constructed }) 
human ingenuity, without appeal to rare poisons, witcl). 
doctors, ete., and only by human ingenuity can it be solye 
The detective story, in fact, is the “ trobar clus,” the chan} 
royale or double ballade of contemporary literature, 4s 
exacting as the sonnet but with none of the sonnet’s subject. 
matter’s romantic concession to the Moi Haissable. By 
inside the formal shell—the accepted stages of the plot 
the detective story, unlike any other form of literature, 
alone assumes an increasing intelligence in the reader fro 
year to year. It is wholly progressive,- presupposing ever 
more acumen in the critics, the only art which writes jn. 
creasingly up to its readers and not increasingly down to 
them ; to a connoisseur no story before 1910 is readable ; ani 
everyone since that year, if you have a palate, can be wh. 
hesitatingly dated. At the moment the problem is one of 
combining an intricate crime, as dry as a Torquemada 
cross-word puzzle, with the most entertaining psycholoy 
possible, the vividest and most malicious presentation ¢ 
character. Of course, something has to be sacrificed for 
sophistication, and in this case it is the element of horror. 
A corpse has to be supplied in ingenious circumstances at 
a very early stage in the book, the reader is now hardened 
to all forms of killing, nor will he wait till the middle of the 
book for the crime, although that provides the author with 
the chance to shock the reader by first making him really 
attached to the murdered man. In America, too much is 
thought of both horror and psychology. Van Dine tries 
to create suspense by frequent killings, Rufus King aimost 
achieves it and in the “ psychological” novels of Kay 
Strahan and Mary Rinehart, two-thirds of the book is 
sometimes through before a crime happens. The Englis) 
in fact are supreme in detective stories and have been sin 
The Moonstone. They are our ablest, our most authenti 
British export. I hope I have shown what harm we do to 
them by reading them in bulk and refusing to believe t! 
the sediment they leave, the residuum, the interior mush o! 
error and surfeit from all these books we send ourselves 
to sleep with, is wholly without value. The detective sto. 
has been hampered sadly by two misconceptions. Peop! 
have confused it with the humble thriller, even Bull Dogs 
inclusion here is in the nature of a courtesy, and someon 
has said that the reading of detective stories is the recreation 
of all superior minds. On the contrary, if they were real) 
superior, it would be their only occupation ! 

Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


HATREDS AND MANNERS 
ISTENING to authors at those quarrels which resown' 
so janglingly down the ages, even unto this presel!': 
I sometimes ask myself, is the mutual hatred 
writers more ardent than that of other professions ? An’ 
I answer myself, no, it is but that they are more articulate. 
and hasten, when they hate, to put pen to paper and *#) 
so. Isaac Disraeli prefaces his invaluable work on t! 
Quarrels of Authors with the sage remark, “I have always 
considered an author a human being who possesses t wo se! 
of lives—the intellectual and the vulgar; in his books “' 
trace the history of his mind, and in his actions thos¢ ol 
human nature.” But, alas, the author’s human nature te’ 
often forces its vulgar way into his books, and sadly "ps 
them. The human nature of authors, being what " 
should he kept out of literature ; it belongs properly to '! 
street, the tavern, the boudoir, the coffee house, and |'¢ 
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police court. In such places, it is worth watching, and I 
would always join in the crowd which collects to watch it. 
I would give all the poet Marvell’s written satires for the 
street skirmish in which he sent his foe, Bishop Parker, 
sprawling in the gutter, and, “ looking on him pleasantly,” 
told him to “ lie there for the son of a whore,” and, when 
subsequently called to account for these strong words, in- 
dicated a passage in a recent book by Dr. Parker in which 
he declared himself “a true son of his mother, the Church 
of England,” and another which confessed the Church to 
have “ spawned two bastards, the Presbyterians and the 
Congregationais.” ‘“ Ergo, my Lord,” said Marvell, “ he 
expressly declares that he is the son of a whore.” But, of 
Marvell’s written words, it is not his satires and polemics 
that we love, but his poetry, in which there is no vulgar 
human nature at all. Indeed, few people can write really 
good hate; too often the frail craft of the writer’s wit is 
capsized and drowned in the waves of his spleen before ever 
it reaches the enemy port. Pope was at times brilliant in 
hate; at other times merely silly, rude and gross. His 
attack on Hervey is an example-in one sort ; his more out- 
rageous lincs on Lady Mary, in the other. The Dunciad is 
a mixed affair, showing him at his worst and better; never, 
I think, at his best. But he had; at the least, skill and the 
technique of attack, whereas many literary haters have had 
merely spleen for weapon, and spleen, like patriotism, is not 
enough. Nor is the savage instinct to ridicule the physical 
appearance and private misfortunes of the enemy, a weapon 
used regularly by our rude forefathers, who lampooned 
Davenant for his lost nose, Pope for his hump, Swift for his 
madness, Lady Mary Montagu for her dirty linen, Steele 
for his debts, his bastards, and his penurious death, any man 
or woman for lack of means, looks, domestic happiness, or 
married parents. Indeed, much of the personal invective 
among our literary ancestors, from the Greek satirists and 
the Roman epigrammatists down to the mid-nineteenth 
century, reads like nothing so much as the addresses of 
sergeant-majors to their recruits. The nineteenth century 
(abuse it as we may) did produce better manners, and liter- 
ary hatreds, doubtless as acute as ever, took on a more 
elegant and suave expression. Wilde and Whistler fought 
with rapiers, not with bludgeons; the Victorians and 
Edwardians, no more amiable than their predecessors, were 
better bred. Did the European war, shattering so much, 
shatter also this new good taste? For there seems, since 
that so desolating catastrophe, to be a recrudescence of 
barbarous manners among writers. Scarce ‘a week now 
passes without the publication of some streperous piece of 
personal rudeness by one writer about another or others. 
The most recent (unless I have missed some since) is a 
curious production which seems, vaguely, to be intended to 
be on the model of the Dunciad. It is a boisterous, rowdy, 
wordy, splenetic, and clumsy affair; really, no one should 
attempt a Dunciad without a little more accomplishment 
than this heavy-booted poet, whose kicks make up in fury 
and impartiality what they lack in grace and skill. The 
voice of the sergeant-major resounds, foul-mouthed and 
hearty, throughout, damning the lot of them. Mr. Roy 
Campbell, the author, has the primitive, fingers-to-nose 
manners of (say) Miss Ethel Mannin, but with much more 
malice and much less excuse, since he has, elsewhere, written 
poctry, and even may have read some (one acquits Miss 
Mannin of this). It is, surely, rather queer. 

But, though the articulation of literary hate naturally 
exceeds that of other professions, I am told that the hate 
itself is not much greater, All the more credit to those better- 
mannered professions which so restrain themselves. The 
worst we ever hear one learned judge to say of another is, 
“And who is Lord Darling?” The worst that generals 
do is to write their memoirs, mentioning the faulty tactics 
of other generals in some recent war; while the feuds of 
doctors and surgeons are doubtless waged still more quietly, 
with knife and deadly draught, and no vulgar clamour 


about it. Monarchs and heads of governments express (in 
these days) their mutual antipathies in the polite and 
cautious wrappings of dip'omacy, though time was when it 
was otherwise. The clergy may reason at times pettishly 
together concerning ceremonies, rubrics, substance, accidents, 
and the like, but how are they fallen from the primal 
ferocity of the days when fulminations thundered from 
cleric to cleric across continent and ocean over the slightest 
difference in opinion or in spelling, when popes damned 
abbots, prelates called mar-prelates apes that dance in hell, 
and predestinarians and free-willers cursed one another for 
poxy Arminian bastards and damned predestinating rogues ! 
It is said that actors and actresses do not invariably love one 
another; but then neither can these charming miso-gram- 
matists invariably parse and spell, so that we get little 
written evidence of their sentiments. This applies also to 
many politicians, but these keep secretaries, who write 
letters for them to the newspapers about other politicians, 
so that a little human nature does escape here. But for the 
most part it is left, in these finicking days, to professional 
authors, who become less finicking every day. For myself, 
I confess that I am finicking, and if one tells me that he docs 
not mince matters, I agree with the lady who replied that she 
preferred them minced. But I perceive that this preference 
is becoming (for an author) somewhat peculiar, and that to 
finick is no longer in. the mode, 
Rose Macavu.ay. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
Every Man’s Bible. By Dean Ince. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


The English Bible as Literature. By Cuartes ALLEN 
Dinsmore. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


The greatest English imaginative writers have not been religious 
writers. George Herbert and Christina Rossetti, perfect though 
their work is, are not the greatest writers. There is, of course, 
Milton, but Milton was a writer of subjects drawn from religion 
rather than a religious writer. Paradise Lost is a great story of 
political conflict founded on the book of Genesis; Paradise 
Regained an ethical dialogue put into the mouths of characters 
from the New Testament. Milton deals with the religious life, 
the longing of the soul for God, the mystical communion, the 
ebb and flow of the spiritual struggle. Nobody reads him, as they 
read Dante, as an expression of their own faith or a help to their 
own devotion. Bunyan indced is a great religious writer; but 
one swallow does not make a summer. No one who has read the 
great English writers would realise that religion was one of the 
great literary subjects, like love or visible nature. Indeed, he 
would get the impression that it was a poor one, rigid and im- 
personal, entailing the use of a number of conventional phrases 
that took away all freshness from language. 

However. he would not need to learn a new language to find out 
he was wrong. For, though English writers may not be religious 
writers, English literature includes the greatest known collection 
of religious writing, the Authorised Version of the Bible. And 
our reader has only to turn the leaves of his prayer book from 
the section devoted to hymns to the section devoted to Psalms 
to see how the thing should be done. The Jews in poetry, like 
the Russians in novels, are not afraid of religion; they do not 
approach it, as we tend to do, gingerly, with voices lowered and 
heads bowed, on reverent and clumsy tiptoe. It is as easy for 
them to speak of God as of Mr. Smith in the next street : and in 
consequence, when writing of Him, they put all of themselves 
into their work. The Psalms, like Shakespeare’s Sonnets, sce!) 
the natural expression of character—not always a very amial)!c 
character: harsh, uncontrolled, incoherent. But though this 
may be distasteful to the sensitive minds of modernist clergymen, 
it is what makes the Psalms such good poetry. The Psalmist 
speaks to Heaven naturally, without concealing or apologising 
for his faults. He does not feel that decency demands he should 
present himself as a waxen image of virtue. And, in consequence, 
these outbursts of a semi-civilised Oriental, 2,000 odd years ac, 
are a far more living expression of religion than the average 
book of pious verse written, say, in 1850. For they are a genuine 
expression of the unchanging human heart, fearing, complaining, 
hoping, savage, inconsistent, abject, sublime. 
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This naturalness has its influence on style. The Psalmist dees 
not feel he must speak discreetly while treading on holy ground. 
He indulges in the boldest images, the most fantastical flights of 
fancy of which he is capable: and as he was a man of exotic 
Eastern imagination his images and flights are very bold and 
fantastic indeed. ; 

“Then the Lord waked out of sleep like a giant refreshed 
with wine.” What modern hymn writer would dare use such an 
image in connection with such a subject? As a matter of fact, 
almost every telling phrase in the Ancient and Modern hymn 
book is stolen from the Bible and marred in the stealing. 

Like as the hart desireth the water brooks, so 
longeth my soul after Thee, Oh God ! 


becomes : 
As pants the hart for cooling streams 
When heated in the chase, 
So longs my soul, Oh God, for Thee 
And Thy refreshing grace ! 


What an instructive and painful contrast ! 

There is nothing very original in praising the Authorised 
Version for its literary merits. But familiarity makes one unre- 
sponsive however admirable a book may be. So that one is 
grateful to books like Dean Inge’s Every Man’s Bible and Mr. 
Dinsmore’s The English Bible as Literature which present the 
subject in a fresh aspect. Dean Inge’s book is not primarily 
designed to exhibit the Bible's literary qualities ; it is a selection 
of passages made for devotional use. And in consequence it misses 
out some things that a purely literary standard of choice would 
have put in first of all: The Song of Deborah; David's Lament 
over Saul; the First Chapter of Ecclesiastes. But for its own 
purpose it is very well chosen; and, it may be that even the 
literary reputation of the Bible is better served by detaching 
those subtler beauties that lurk in the labyrinth of St. Paul's 
arguments, than by reprinting passages universally known and 
easily admired. Finally, at the beginning of the book and before 
each of its sections, Dean Inge has inserted a short critical and 
historical introduction which are models of what such things should 
be. It is so refreshing to come on a devotional writer who can 
offer something more than piety to stimulate the reader's attention. 
The prefaces are packed with ideas and information; and they 
are written in a stvle that avoids completely that cloudy religious 
rhetoric that accompanies so much clerical writing like the 
continuous droning of a harmonium, a stately, scholarly, virile 
style, flowing at moments into grave irony, as when he. says of 
Christian joy, that it should be “no artificial gaiety nor the 
vapid hilarity of the Seminary.” 

My only quarrel with Dean Inge is that he follows the revised 
version in substituting love for charity in I Corinthians 13. It 
spoils the rhythm, and it does not help the sense. Love, except 
in the sense of sexual love, has become a catchword of all those 
groups of well disposed people who seck to reform the world by 
good fecling and muddled thinking. It has not the exquisite 
precision which should surely characterise the name of a Divine 
Grace. 

Mr. Dinsmore’s book cannot be praised so unreservedly. It 
is very readable, contains a good deal of information and shows 
literary sensibility. But whenever the author leaves plain 
narrative and exposition to expatiate on the beautics of which 
he is writing, the harmonium begins to play, he becomes 
vague, bombastic. And is it necessary to praise the Psalms 
by depreciating one of the most beautiful passages in 
Hamlet ? 

Davip CECIL. 


IRISH ASPECTS 


Bryan Cooper. By Lennox Rosinson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Aad So Began the Irish Nation. By Sramus MacCatt. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


There can be a charm and a beauty in a writer's method of 
approaching his subject, a tact and a good taste which establish 
straightaway the whole tone of what is to follow. This charm 
distinguishes Mr. Lennox Robinson’s brief memoir of Bryan 
Cooper. He is writing of a man whose name outside Ireland, 
probably, will be unfamiliar to most people, and even in Ireland 
to a good many, and he writes with the quiet simplicity of 
friendship, avoiding all exaggeration, so that beneath the restraint 
of his manner one divines rather than sees the spirit of affection 


in which the book was conceived. It is a singularly happy 
method, and through its gracious influence the portrait of Bryan 
Cooper comes to life. He was, as we get to know him in these 
pages, not a man of genius, not a great man, but a very intelligent 
and lovable one, his mind and temper characterised by “ sweet- 
ness, generosity, and an absence of all bigotry.” We see him as 
a schoolboy, as a young man, as a man of middle-age, and always 
he possesses these qualities. «The glimpse we have of him in 
his prep-school days is particularly delightful. “‘ On the whole,” 
says Mr. Robinson, “a normal, unhappy English childhood. 
Schools which are preparatory to Eton, masters’ reports which 
invariably lay stress on the child’s excellence in English. But 
he is a dirty, untidy little boy. According to his school reports 
he is, every term, ‘improving in habits of neatness,’ but the 
improvement goes on for so long that one can only infer that it 
started from complete chaos. * Darling Mother, Mr. Dobie has 
said that if I get cleaner and tidier he will send me home for 
Good Friday, aren't you glad ?’” 

Bryan Cooper died on July 5th, 1930, at the age of forty- 
six. His career had not been spectacular, and he himself 
said that he had achieved nothing ; but he had achieved a great 
deal, though doubtless not all he had hoped and dreamed. He 
died too soon for that. Besides, he was not precocious, and, for 
one of his temperament, the conditions of his life were on the 
whole unfavourable. He was slow in finding himself, was 
something of a misfit. He knew it. His position as head of a 
great landowning family in Sligo did not satisfy him :. the quiet 
life of a country gentleman did not satisfy him. And the secret 
of this dissatisfaction seems to have been not se much an ambition 
as an ideal. He knew he had abilities of a kind that could be 
employed for the good of his country, but the opportunity to 
employ them was lacking. He felt drawn to the profession of 
soldiering : he tried it, and, though his failure was due primarily 
to ill-health, he recognised that he was not really a born soldier, 
had too many other interests, was too fond of literature, was, 
above all, too humane. He felt drawn to polities, became an 
ardent Unionist, and in 1910 entered Parliament as member for 
South County Dublin. But on the outbreak of the war he 
rejoined the Army, and after its conclusion returned to Ireland, 
in 1919, as Press Censor. Here again he carried out his duties 
with courage, loyalty, and intelligence, though the dissatisfaction 
remained—the dissatisfaction of a man who feels he is not doing 
his rignt work. He wrote the first chapter of a novel ;. he wrote 
other things. Finally, in 1923, he became an independent member 
of the Irish Dail, and the happiest years of his life followed. All 
was .now well. His first marriage had ended tragically, but his 
second was happy; moreover, he was doing work. that was 
constructive and creative, and there was plenty of it. 

The bare outline of its story, however, cannot do justice to 
Mr. Robinson’s book. One of its great charms lies in the setting 
of the scene, in the pictures of Markree Castle, and of Sligo and 
its people in the past and in the present. 

There seems to be hardly a barony in County Sligo that is not 
linked with faery legend or religion or aneient battle. Years and 
years later . . . certain places in Sligo were to be intertwined into 
Irish poetry, and a little island in the most beautiful lake of Ireland 

Lough Gill—was to take its indisputable place in poetry. The 
Lake Island of Innisfree has been, perhaps, too often quoted, but all 
County Sligo, the ‘‘ reed of Coolaney,”’ Ballygawly Hills, Knocknaree, 
the Rosses—have passed into poetry ; have had the magic touch 
laid on them and exist for us as Troy exists. 


They were troubled times in which Bryan Cooper lived, and 
there were many troubles in the Ireland of Mr. MacCalPs And 
so Began the Irish Nation. But these are remote : in fact, the 
first was caused by the Ice Age. Mr. MacCall’s is not a volume 
one wants to read straight through ; it is really a kind of manual 
of Irish antiquities. The arrangement of the book is chrono- 
logical, but necessarily it is scrappy, containing a vast amount of 
information and * forgotten lore.” Also there are plenty of 
pictures and an excellent index. Mr. MacCall is Jearned and 
enthusiastic, perhaps a little too enthusiastic to be a quite 
impartial historian. “In spite of its faults, in spite of its 
mutilations at the hands of its ancient and modern transcribers, 
Irish mythology remains ‘as splendid in conception and as 
brilliant in colour as the Greek.’ ” It may be so, but I confess 
I have found nothing in this -book to persuade me that it is so. 
Greek religion and Greek philosophy are inseparable from Greck 
art and Greek literature, and these I still believe to be the noblest 
creations the human mind and spirit have achieved. 

Forrest Rep. 
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WOLVES of the CHANNEL 


by 
W. BRANCH JOHNSON 
15s. 
“. . . avastly entertaining book, full of thrilling 


tales of the sea and daring adventures . . .” 


—Sheffield Independent. 
“Mr. Branch Johnson gives an admirable picture of 
the privateer system in action, its organisation, its 
personalities, its difficulties . . .”—The Times. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Illustrated 


LIFE of a SEAMAN 
THOMAS COCHRANE, roth EARL OF DUNDONALD 
by 
E. G. TWITCHETI 
12s. 6d. 

“One of the keenest and liveliest and most con- 
vincing biographical studies I have read for a long 


time.” —CLENNELL WILKINSON in 
The London Mercury. 


Poetry 


TWITTINGPAN 
by 
EDGELL RICKWORD 


2s. 6d. 


(his) “. . . wit and cool analytical mind make short 
work of what is pompous, sentimental, fashionable 
and pernicious. His ‘ Twittingpan’ is the embodi- 
ment of the Bloomsbury ‘highbrow’ satirised once 


and for all.”—Evening Telegraph. 





PURSUIT & PSYCHE 
by 
W. J. TURNER 


3s. 6d. 


“... 1s the most important of Mr. Turner’s poems 
both in aim and execution, and in many ways I 
think it is his best.”—New Statesman &F Nation. 

“ |. . we are in the presence of a mind fine and 
eager .... his thought is intense, his pursuit 


genuine.”—GERALD GOULD in The Observer. 


Fiction 


PARADOX, KING 
PIO BAROJA 


Translated by NEVILL BARBOUR. 
6s. 
“A new interest in the writers of modern Spain 
will be evoked by recent history and it could not 
make a better beginning than with Pio Baroja.”’ 
—The Observer. 
“ A very readable translation of one of Baroja’s best 
and most entertaining books.” 
—New Statesman €3 Nation. 


YOFUKU 
or 
JAPAN IN TROUSERS 
SHERARD VINES 
7s. 6d. 
“ . . an acute and finely under- 


standing study of the people.” 
—Everyman, 








Vol. 


by by 


THE SECOND CITY 
by 


MONTAGU SLATER 
7s. 6d. 


“  .., amost amusing story—TI earnestly recom- 
mend this book to all who like an intricate story, an 
entertaining satire, and a brilliant analysis of 
” 


modern political y alues. 


HAROLD NICHOLSON in The Evening Standard. 


SCRUTINIES SLIGO 


by 
JACK B. YEATS 


(2 nd Impression) 


VARIOUS WRITERS 6s. 
7s. 6d. 


* Genuinely creative criticism. 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“_.. rich, inconsequential, highly 
” entertaining . ‘ 


T. EARLE WELBY. 
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ESSAYS AND “ESSAYS” 


Rain, Rain, Go to Spain. By Roserr Lynn. Methuen. 
5s. 

Visibility Good: Essays and Excursions. By E. V. 
Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 

The Barber’s Clock: A Conversational Piece. By 
EK. VY. Lucas. Methuen. 5s. 


All About Women. By Geratp Goutp. Methuen. 5s. 

Dwellers in Arcady. By R. L. Gates. Sheldon Press, 
5s. 

Musings and Memories. By Cuantes E. Raven, D.D. 
Hopkinson. 7s. 6d. 


Something in the City. By Couitin Brooks. Country 
Life. 8s. 6d. 


Memories of the Months: First Series. By Sir 
Herseert MAxwewtri. Maclehose. 6s. 

Tiny, My Terrier.. By Frances Pirr. Arrowsmith. 
3s. 6d. 


Ideally, the essayist, like the poet, should be free “ to stand 
and stare,” and to write only as often and at such length as he 
pleases. The perfect essay demands independence and spon- 
taneity ; and it would be idle to pretend that we always find 
these qualities in the modern practitioners of the art. The 
present-day essayist is compelled to supply a stated number of 
words for a regular * market,” and work thus produced inevitably 
displays occasional laboriousness, especially when read in bulk. 
Since, however, we live in an imperfect world, in which theo- 
retically ideal conditions possess actual disadvantages, there are 
compensations. If spontaneity be the life-blood of the true 
essay, form is, after all, no less essential; and form implies a 
discipline which the completely free writer is apt to shirk. Disci- 
pline has made Messrs. Lynd, Lucas, and Gould masters of their 
own individual styles; and, for each of these authors, stan- 
dardisation of form, while damming the full flood of spontaneity, 
provides, within its limits, a channel through which inspiration, 
when kindled, may readily flow. And, to change the metaphor, 
discipline sometimes fosters its own inspiration. An essay 
that begins as an exercise may too often remain a mere exercise ; 
but now and then the tinder of routine produces genuine 
ignition when “the spark from heaven” might have been 
awaited in vain. 

While it is useless to blink the fact that modern journalistic 
necessity imposes heavy fetters upon them, we can but marvel 
again at the ease with which our periodical essayists carry their 
chains, and sometimes turn the very chains to advantage, in the 
gay spirit, for example, of Mr. Gould, who, embarking upon an 
amusing anecdote towards the end of his allotted space, breaks 
off with one of his happy misquotations: ‘* But that is another 
essay.” ‘The characteristic virtues of Messrs. Lynd, Lucas and 
Gould are too familiar to need formal notice. Mr. Lynd in 
particular needs no bush in this journal. Why, why, save to 
record the happy event of a new volume, should we review 
“Y. ¥.°% If several of his latest essays, including the title- 
picee, are relatively strained and “* padded,” others (notably 
The Butt-Gatherer) are among the best that Mr. Lynd has written ; 
and we specially welcome his perfect tribute to St. John Adcock. 

Visibility Good is a collection of Mr. Lueas’s miscellaneous 
essays. It reveals him again as the wanderer, roaming the world 
with insatiable curiosity, mingling information with impression- 
ism, maintaining an alert eve for oddities, and mixing a little 
malice with essential tolerance. In his lighter vein, Wire and 
Barbed Wire is exquisite fooling with a real * bite.” But Mr. 
Lucas is not always so happy, either in this book or in The 
Barber's Clock. ‘This latter volume, a sustained 
piece” in which Jenny Candover and Richard, the narrator, 
exchange memories of their earlier years, has many of the usual 
felicities. Yet a note of explicit discontent with life—a certain 
barrenness of philosophy when confronting “the menace of 
the years ""—-begins slightly to obtrude itself in Mr. Lucas’s work. 
It is often said that Mr. Lucas is our most vital essayist because 
he draws directly from life. But, though he has hitherto skinmed 
it so deftly, we have sometimes suspected that his ice was rather 
thin —that, in other words, he lived by fancy rather than by 
imagination, and that his roving habit has been as much an 


* conversation 


escape from, as a secking after, reality. His latest books con- 
firm this impression. 
To abide in one centre is to be at the centre of life, in vivid 





contact with its characteristic changes. To wander incessantly 
is to see a succession of pictures which, though transient in them- 
selves, deceive the mind with the illusion of permanence. That 
is why Mr. Chesterton has said that “ travel narrows the mind ” 
—a conviction which Mr. Gould elaborates ironically. Mr. Gould 
is an incorrigible ‘‘ stay-at-home,” who, perforce, views the world 
through the printed page, and is at his best when caricaturing 
the absurdities of modern fiction and journalism. His vitality, 
however, is unquestionable. Like Mr. Lynd, he keeps secretly a 
strong hold upon the deeper realities and does not baulk them. 
Being true essayists, of course, Mr. Lynd and Mr. Gould never 
explicitly point to the depths. But they illustrate the fact that 
the most satisfying gaiety only proceeds from minds that have 
faced ultimate issues and come to terms with them. 

The late R. L. Gales, some of the best of whose essays are now 
reprinted, lost himself imaginatively in the rural and _ religious 
partition of medieval England, and was steeped in its legends and 
folk-lore. If he idealised the past, at any cate he made his 
Aready a real country of the mind. He was no mere “ escaper.” 
Nor is Canon Raven, who, from a different religious angle and in a 
definitely moralising vein, arraigns many features of our in- 
dustrial age. In addition to some more of his fine bird studies 
Canon Raven includes a number of papers on his memories of 
the war and on the mystery of pain and evil. ‘These chapters 
make a fascinating human document, but their frankness, com- 
mendable for the writer’s own purpose, is too stark for the 
“essay” as creative art. 

Something in the City contains a wealth of information about 
the financial and commodity markets of modern London, with 
glimpses at their history. Mr. Brooks’s facts are authoritative 
and remarkably interesting. We wish, however, that he had 
allowed them to speak more freely for themselves. He has a 
genuine flair for vivid description; but, overworking it in 
pseudo-* essay ” style, he becomes facetious and irritating. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell's volume is a revised reprint of a work 
originally published in 1897. With some good aneedotes inter- 
sprinkled, it supplies notes and observations on field life during 
a year, set down in plain, workmanlike prose. Miss Frances 
Pitt, in her sympathetic and whimsical account of a puppy and 
its friends, displays once more the vitalising touch that lifts 
“nature study ” into literature. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


DAYLIGHT ON DOSTOEVSKY 


Dostoevsky. A New Biography. By Epwarp Hatverr 
Carr. With a Preface by D. S. Mirsky. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

When Dostoevsky’s widow, Anna Grigorievna, died recently, 
much biographical material which she had jealously guarded 
was brought to light. The Soviet Government have since 
published it, and Mr. Carr has thus been able to utilise it in his 
biographical study of the great novelist. Most of the material 
relates to Dostoevsky’s early life, those turbulent chapters whieh 
Anna Grigorievna tried for thirty years so valiantly to live down. 
As a practical woman, possessive wife, tender nurse, acute pub- 
lisher, secretary and literary agent for her husband, she was fully 
justified in doing so, for the early years of the poet were neither 
happy nor creditable. His childhood had been lop-sided and 
lonely, culminating in the murder of his father by peasants. 
The boy had been thrown out, raw and susceptible, to the world, 
possessing no discipline except that of terror, no worldly sense 
of money or the necessity for steady work. The first touch of 
literary success, following the publication of his Poor Folk, 
went to his head, and his vain antics made him the laughing- 
stock of the Russian literary world, carning him a reputation 
as “the literary pimple,” which remained, amongst those an- 
tagonistic to him, through the rest of his life. 

Following that unfortunate beginning came his association 
with the Radicals. Even this did him no good, for it appears on 
Mr. Carr's showing to have been a chance matter, the young 
man butting in blindly without either conviction or serious 
thought on the realities of the Russian political situation. In a 
kind of self-hypnotised excitement, productive of a little rhetoric 
and no action, he got himself embroiled with the police. ‘There 
followed the notorious trial and condemnation, the scene on 
the morning of execution, the last-moment reprieve—a sort of 
diabolical joke by the local police authorities—the exile and army 
service lasting ten years. 
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THE TRAP 
By Allen Havens 


A remarkable novel of the war, its 
causes and effects, from every angle. 
10/6 


A LAST 
CHANCE IN 
KENYA 


By Norman Leys 


A new book, just published, by the 
author of Kenya. 8/6 


A GARDEN 
REVISITED 


By John Lehmann 


This is a first volume of poems and is 
No. 21 in The Hogarth Living Poets 
Series. 3/6 


FROM 
FEATHERS TO 
IRON 
By C. Day Lewis 


This is by the author of Transitional 


Poem. No. 228 in The Hogarth Living 
Poets Series. 3/6 


WALKING 
SHADOWS 


By E. W. White 


A study, with illustrations, of the 


famous silhouette films of Lotte 
Reisiger. 2/6 


THE 
VILLAGE IN 
THE JUNGLE 
By Leonard Woolf 


This is a new (5th) Edition of a famous 
novel. 7/6 





THE WAVES 
By Virginia’ Woolf 


The novel that everyone is discussing 
2nd Impression. 7/6 


The Uniform Edition 

THE VOYAGE OUT 
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MRS. DALLOWAY 
THE COMMON READER 
TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 
A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 


Each Volume 5/- 


THE 
HOGARTH 
LETTERS 


original Christma 
kach Letler 1/- 


make cards 


No. 1. A LETTER TO MADAN 
BLANCHARD. By E. M. Forster 


DIS- 
By Viscount Cecil 


No. 2. A LETTER ON 
ARMAMENT. 


No. 3. A LETTER TO A SIS- 


TER. By Rosamond Lehmann 


Cover Design by John 


Banting 


THE 
EDW ARDIANS 


By V. Sackville-West 


A new cheap edition of Miss Sackville- 
West’s famous novel 3/6 
By the same author 
ALL PASSION SPENT 


2nd Impression 7/6 


POEMS 
By George Rylands 


This volume has been printed by 
hand at The Hogarth Press 


9/8 
2/9 


Some Suggestions for your Christmas Reading 


SADO 
By William Plomer 


Mr. Plomer has been called one of the 
most significant of the younger writers. 
rie 
4/9 


AFTER 
THE DELUGE 
By Leonard Woolf 


Vol. I of a study of modern democracy 
and its psychological problems. 15/- 


PROTECTION 
AND FREE 
TRADE 


By L. M. Fraser 


A clear and concise study of the 
question of the hour. 1/6 


ULSTER 
TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


By Denis Ireland 
A vigorous appeal to all thinking 


people in Ulster and the Free State, 
1/6 


ON THE 
NIGHTMARE 


By Ernest Jones, M.D. 


This is No. 20 in The International 
Psycho-analytical Library 21/- 


ENGLISH 
VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS 


By Marjorie Wise 


This book should be read by all who 


care about elementary education. 6/- 
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Mr. Carr has done a lot in ferreting out the facts about this 
period in the poet’s life. The story he tells of the disgusting, 
inhuman conditions in which Dostoevsky existed would extenuate 
the most depraved conduct . following such -experiences. For 
four years this sensitive, brooding genius knew not one moment 
of solitude. He was stived up with murderers, criminals, 
degenerates, nervous cranks, and fellow political victims in one 
low, badly lighted hut. Here is his own picture of the scene. 

Imagine to yourself an old, tumble-down woeden building which it 
has long ago been decided to scrap, and Which is no longer fit for 
use. In surgmer intolerably stuffy, in winter unbearably cold. All 
the floors rotten. An inch of filth on the floor on which you slip 
and fall. The little windows frosted up so that the whole day long 
it is impossible to read. On the panes ice an inch thick. Drips from 

the cciling—draughts everywhere. We packed like herrings in a 

barrel. The stove is fed with six logs; no heat (the ice scarcely 

melts in the room) and awful fumes—and so it goes on all the winter. 

Here in the barrack the convicts wash their clothes, and the whole 

of the little barrack is.splashed with water. No room to turn round. 

From dusk to dawn it is impossible to go out to satisfy one’s needs, 

the barracks being locked , a large tub is placed in the corridor 

and the stench is insufferable. All the convicts stink like swine and 
say that it is impossible not to behave like swine “ since we are 
living beings.” 

If one wants more details of the horrors undergone by those 
dehumanised wretches, into whose souls as well as flesh the iron 
fetters had entered, one can read Dostoevsky’s Memoirs from 
the House of the Dead. It is instructive; but,as Mr Carr says, 
“the business of posterity is, after all, not so much with what 
Dostoevsky underwent during those years of imprisonment 
as with the view of his sufferings which ultimately expressed 
itself in his art.” The chief value of Mr. Carr’s work is that he 
has presented this view with such fairness, tender intuition, and 
subtlety of understanding that the subject of his work stands up 
as a man so distinct and humanly recognisable that all the former 
emanations as prophet, magician, saint or devil, conjured up 
by other zealots, vanish from our minds. For the first time 
Dostoevsky is shown life-size, and in such a sane light that the 
man, his work, and his complicated: career fit together into a 
unity as understandable as it can possibly be to an onlooker. 
He is no longer the Slavophil prophet. But neither is he the 
being pictured by D. H. Lawrence. 

Dostoevsky, the Judas, 
with his sham Christianity 
epileptically ruined 

the last bit of sanity 

left in the hefty bodies 

of the Russian nobility. 

Mr. Carr has thrown further light also on Dostoevsky’s first 
marriage during his Siberian exile and enforced army service, 
and on his famous liaison with Paulina Suslova, the beautiful 
coquette who afterwards became the wife of the eccentric 
philosopher Rosanov, a queer being, a splenetic Nietsche-kin 
whom certain Dostoevsky fans of the mystico-vodka school have 
tried vainly to habilitate in this country. Suslova kept a diary 
which is now accessible. It contains much unconscious self- 
revelation, and supplies conclusive evidence that Dostoevsky 
was no blasé man-of-the-world amusing himself by seducing 
innocent young girls. Mr. Carr examines the affair with his usual 
calm detachment, and concludes that ** no reader of the diary can 
regard Dostoevsky as a cool and calculating rake, or can doubt 
that Suslova was by nature salacious and by nature a coquette— 
for she continually depicts herself whetting the appetite of the 
male even when she had no intention of satisfying it.” Those 
people who know the work of Maurice Baring, that latterday 
prose Catullus, will recognise the type. It is inevitably hated 
by its antithesis, the self-sacrificing wife, the maternally passionate 
so perfectly represented by Anna Grigorievna. 

By some singular quality of personality, however, Mr. Carr is 
able to expose such people as Suslova without detracting from 
their charm and whatever merits they may possess. It is this 
charitableness which makes his book so comprehensive and 
living. Without it he could not possibly have penetrated so 
deeply into the character and mind of Dostoevsky, of Anna 
Grigorievna, of Turgeniev (though here he is perhaps a little too 
unsympathetic), and the host of minor characters who come and 
zo on the stage of Russian life during the nineteenth century. 
In addition to this fine historical presentation, Mr. Carr has also 
analysed the novels and collated them with the poet’s life, 
proving himself to be as sane:a literary critic as he is an historian. 
That combination makes him an excellent biographer. 

Ricwarp Cyurcu. 
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~ ALL KINDS FOR CHILDREN 


Heroes of Modern Adventure. By T. C. Brinces and H. 1H. 
TintMAN. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 

More Heroes of Modern Adventure. By T. C. Brinces 
and H. H. Tinrman.. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying-Boat. By Sir Aan 
Cospuam. Harrap. 5s. 


The Wonder Book of Science. Edited by H. Gotpine. 
Ward, Lock. 6s. 


The Romance of the Merchant Ship. By Ex.ison 
Hawks. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


The Romance of Transport. By Exviison Hawks. Harrap, 
7s. 6d. 


Collins’ Motor Arfmual. Collins. 5s. 


The Golden Road to English Literature. By Amy Cruse. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Outline of World History for Boys and Girls. By H. C. 
KNarr-Fisuer. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


North America. By Lucy Sprague Mricuenn. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 


Waterless Mountain. By Laura Apams Armer. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d, 

Emil and the Detectives. By E. Kasrner. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Spider’s Palace. By Ricuarn Hucues. Chatto. 6s. 

Swallowdale. By Arruur Ransome. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Welcome Christmas. By Eveanor Grauam. Benn. 6s. 

Empire Ataugal for Girls. Religious Tract Socicty. 
7s. 6d 

Empire Annual for Boys. Religious Tract Society. 
7s. 6d. i 

The Cruise of the Air Yacht, Silver Cloud. By Row1anp 
WALKER. Nelson. 5s. 

Breaks. By W. W. Scorr. Cape. 2s. 

Das Zauberboot. By Tom StepMann Freup. Stuffer. 7s. 

Children, it is said, never change, but among their most 
permanent demands is to be told about the actualities which 
surround them. For the last twenty years writers of children’s 
hooks have been apt, like the majority of school teachers, to busy 
themselves in describing a world which had already slipped into 
the past. 

But now, here and there, an effort is really being made to 
pass on the news that we are living in a new world, and in one as 
exciting as that of the pirates and highwaymen of Marryat or 
Stevenson. So far the story tellers, the novelists of the child's 
world, in spite apparently of immense output, have not made 
anything very exciting of flying, or modern anthropology, 
X-rays, astronomy, or the quantum theory. But the “ told to 
the children ” biographers and the popular science writers have 
already done a great deal. 

There are few boys and girls between ten and fifteen who 
know the modern world so well or, on the other hand, who care 
for it so little, that they would. be bored by Heroes of Modern 
Adventure, More Heroes of Modern Adventure, Twenty Thousand 
Miles in a Flying-Boat, or The Wonder Book of Science, four books 
which represent, in the present writer’s opinion, first choice in 
their particular field this season. 

Sir Alan Cobham’s book has all the air of a first-hand narrative, 
and the Wonder Book is like all its fellows, full of pictures and 
suggestions for experiments, a heady book that knows how to 
make things exciting. 

Mr. Ellison Hawkes has two fat voulmes, one on The Romance of 
the Merchant Ship and the other on The Romanee of Transport, 
which most school-boys would find interesting. It is unfortunate 
that in those two, in the Heroes of Modern Adventure and also in 
Collins’ Motor Annual (intended for smaller boys), the actual 
prose should not be more efficient. Has it ever occurred, we 
wonder, to the publishers ef such books—they are largely, 
one imagines, “ bespoke work ” (to borrow from the cobbler's 
vocabulary )—to induee such experts as the Editor of the Meccano 
Magazine to take into partnership, when it comes to making 
up a volume, some young out-of-work member of the intelli- 
gentsia with a command of English ? 

There is the same objection (the book is good in its arrangement 
and sound in its information, but is not well enough written) 
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New Series at 
an ‘Economy’ Price 


RED RIBAND 
LIBRARY 


Recent successful illustrated books by 
famous authors, produced in every 
detail exactly as originally published, 
but at less than half-price! 


Now 5/- only 


By W. B. SEABROOK, 
Author of “ Fungle Ways” 


Adventures in 
Arabia 


With 78 Illustrations. 
Originally 12/6. 3rd Impression. 
* Of all modern writers of travel, Mr. 
Seabrook should not be allowed to 
escape attention. He tells of such 
wonders still existinz on this well- 
beaten globe . . . that his stories open 
our eyes to-day as Hakluyt’s antho- 
logies must have opened those of our 
ancestors.” — Times Lit. Supp. 


The Magic Island 


With 46 Illustrations. 
Originally 12/6. 3rd Impression. 
“Haiti is the island, and no white 
man had ever more mysterious experi- 
ences to record of that home of super- 
stition and horror.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


By JAN & CORA GORDON 


Star-dust 
in Hollywood 


With Illustrations by the Authors. 
Originally 12/6. 2nd Impression. 
“A first-class entertainment, packed 
with humour, anecdotes and side- 
lights on the Movie idols; about as 
complete a pricking of the Hollywood 


glamour-bubble as you could wish.” 
—Time and Tide. 


By SIR ALAN COBHAM 


20,000 Miles 
in a Boat 


‘ith 46 Illustrations. 
Originally 10/6. 2nd Impression. 
“This book, entirely untechnical and 
eminently readable, should fascinate 
every schoolboy, as well as adult 
minds.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
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Christmas Gift-Books 


* Illustrated Editions 
The Compleat Angler 


By Izaak Walton. With 12 Plates in Colour and many 
Line Decorations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Introduc- 
tion by Henry WILLIAMSON. Cloth, 15/-; Leather, 25/-. 


“Tt is difficult to say which of the illustrations is the most 
delightful, especially as they are all beautifully printed. The 
binding, too, is attractive.” —Apollo. 


Hillingdon Hall 


By R. S. Surtees. Copyright edition. Introduction by 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON. With facsimile Reproduc- 
tions of the 12 original Illustrations in Colour. Limited 
Edition. Buckram, 25/-. 


Nicholas Nickleby 


By CHARLES DICKENS. With 16 Plates in colour by 
C. E. BROCK. Printed in fine clear type on deckle- 
edge rag paper. Cloth, 15/- ; Roan, 25/-. 


% General Books 


Nelson 
By CLENNELL WILKINSON. 2nd Impr. Illustrated. 12/6. 
“ At last a perfect life has been written of one of the greatest 


of our national heroes. This book gives such a picture as never 
was given before.” — J. C. SQuire (Observer). 


A History of Smoking 
By Count Cortl. With 64 Illustrations. 12/6. 


“ Count Corti relates the whole story of the cult without the 
sentimentality which too often stains the literature of tobacco, 
and his book, which is of exceptional interest as a document of 
human tastes and habits, carries a lovely selection of old prints 
and pictures.”—Ivor BROWN (Observer.) 


* For “Boys of All Ages” 
Wilderness Ways 


By Paut ANNIXTER. Illustrated by C. L. Bull. 7/6. 


Tales of wild life by a master of anima 


“For vivid pen portraiture the palm must surely go to Mr. 
Annixter. We have never come across a more powerful 
piece of descriptive writing.” —Bookman. 


The Romance 
of the Merchant Ship 


The Romance of Transport 


Two new books by ELtison Hawks, Editor of The 
Meccano Magazine. Fully illustrated. 7/6 each. 


Prices are net. illustrated Christmas Catalogue from 


Grorce G. Harrap & Co., LtD., 39 PARKER St., W.C.2 
(When applying, mention this paper.) 
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NONESUCH 
HOMER 


THE NONESUCH PRESS has completed its Homer, 
in which the Greek text and Pope’s translation 
face each other. The first volume, containing the 
ILIAD (£4.4.0), was described by the Morning Post 
as “one of the best products of a great press 
that makes the book, rather than the decoration 
of the book, always its chief care.”” The OpysseY 
is now ready, price £3.17.6; over 700 pages, 
bound in whole niger. There are no copies of 
the ILIAD available, and early application should 
be made to the booksellers for the Opysszy. The 
edition is limited to 835 copies for England. 


DRYDEN 


The Tercentenary edition of Dryden’s Plays, edited by 
Montague Summers, will be complete in six volumes 
of about 600 pages each. The first two volumes (price 
£2.12.6 for the two) will be ready next week. Sets should 
now be reserved with the booksellers. The edition is 
limited to 600 sets for England. No such complete or 
scholarly edition of Dryden’s Theatre has hitherto 
been attempted. 


LOVELY FOOD 


A Menu-, Recipe- and Notebook by Ruth Lowinsky, 
with decorations by Thomas Lowinsky. A gay book, 
a practical book, a book to find, not lose, one’s way in. 
And a very pretty book. An unlimited edition, price 6s., 
and 500 copies (all subscribed) on handmade paper, 
price 15s. Consider it well for your Christmas gifts. 
The Nonesuch Press publishes four unlimited editions which 
are in constant demand: 


BLAKE: Complete Writings. 1200 pages, buckram, 12s. 6d. 


JOHN DONNE: Complete Poems and Selected Prose. 
800 pages, buckram, 8s. 6d. 

HAZLITT: Selected Essays. 800 pages, buckram, 8s. 6d. 
THE WEEK-END BOOK: A Sociable Anthology. 560 pages, 
illustrated. Cloth 6s., leather 8s. 6d. Over 115,000 copies 
have been sold. 

And two books of present and historical importance: 
SHAKESPEARE V. SHALLOW: Dr. Hotson’s exciting account 
of his great Shakespearean discovery (12s. 6d.) and 
DE MAISSE’S JOURNAL (73s. 6d.). 


THE NONESUCH PRESS 
a6 Great James Street, Ww.c. 


FRANCIS MEYNELL VERA MEYNELL DAVID GARNETT 





























to Miss Amy Cruse’s The Golden Road to English Literature. 
In view of her subject, the defect is here more serious, but though 
her obviously real appreciation of English literature has not 
affected the author's style, the book has a good deal to recom- 
mend it, though it is perhaps for the school library rather than 
for the Christmas tree. 

The same can be said of Mr. Knapp-Fisher’s Outline of World 
Hlistory for Boys and Girls, though his style is superior to that of 
Miss Cruse, and his diffieulties come from the vastness of his 
subject. 

To some extent he puts wars in their place, and gives perhaps 
as much space as he can to what seem to the writer the two 
most interesting aspects of history, “ the condition of the people ” 
question and the state of learning and science and the degree of 
esteem in which they have at various times been held. 

So far English writers for younger children have for several 
years been excelled in this field of imparting information by 
Americans. For example, English publishers and writers for 
children might well take a look at a book recently issued by 
Macmillan’s—North America, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. It is 
a geography intended for children of eight, nine and ten, and is 
planned in a way which appears to be entirely original and is 
certainly exceedingly ingenious. 

For example, there are two stories, one of a heifer who escapes 
from a branding pen in Texas and another of a small fish swept 
by the tide down the Ambrose Channel and up again. In each of 
them, to quote the well concealed “ note for grown ups” “ the 
dramatic control is the geographical environment. In the life 
of White-Face the kind of grass she finds, in Speckle Fin’s adven- 
ture, the tide.” 

The author’s fault is that she is often too anthropomorphic, 
but she has an almost alarming knowledge of three things—of 
the modern world, of how children’s minds work, and of wide 
facts of geographic determination. Add to that that she knows 
how to tell a story. The book is, in fact, remarkably good. 

Waterless Mountain has, in a more specialised way, some of the 
same qualities. It is a story of a present day Indian boy in 
Arizona. <A child to whom the present review copy was sub- 
mitted praised the fact that modern primitive conditions were 
described. This child, for example, was delighted by the 
account of the nomadic hero who dresses as a brave and believes 
in water spirits, and who yet at one point goes into a shop and 
buys tinned peaches. A scene in a cinema is also a turning point 
in the drama. This book is another typical product of America’s 
new attention to the writing of children’s books. Incidentally 
it-is well, if a trifle over-poetically, written. 

But when it comes to real imaginative writing, where nothing 
at all (on the conscious level at least) is to be learnt, we can match 
the Americans and the Germans. Of four best imaginative 
children’s books of this season, America’s Twilight of Magic, by 
Hugh Lofting, and Germany’s Emil and the Detectives, by E. 
Kastner, delightful and much to be recommended as they both 
are, are unquestionably surpassed by the superb uprush of the 
unconscious, round which Richard Hughes has erected his der- 
rick, and which he has now refined into the twenty stories of 
The Spider's Palace. This is the best book of fairy tales to be 
written for many years. The fourth book, which is specially 
recommended to waterside children, is Arthur Ransome’s Swallow- 
dale. 

In Welcome Christmas Miss Eleanor Graham has contrived 
a very attractive miscellany for youngish children rather on the 
lines of The Week-End Book. It will make a centre of radiation 
for a great deal of pleasure this Christmas. It is an admirable 
present for a family of children. 

Of the old type of miscellany, the annuals, there are this year 
the usual alarming array, bright as the vases round which you 
throw rings at a fair, gaudy as the pictures on the cheap chocolate 
boxes you may win in the next side show by throwing balls 
into a bucket. Inside, the stuff is all stale. The leaves of these 
books are as thick as blotting paper, they are full of pictures 
from the files round which new stories have been written by 
hack writers toiling to be bright and attractive on pain of dis- 
missal. These blown-out monsters, these dropsical books, 
are for the most part a dismal show. One or two of them are a 
little above the lowest level, for instance the Empire Annual 
for Boys and the Empire Annual for Girls, but the 7s. 6d. they 
cost would be better spent on any of several more modest volumes 
before mentioned. 

In the case of several of them, or of a rather pleasant if un 
distinguished adventure story called The Cruise of the Air 
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Festival 


Struthers Burt 
THE BOOK SOCIETY’S CHOICE FOR NOVEMBER 
2nd Large Impression , 


“ ‘The members of the Book Society Selection Committee have certainly. hit 
the mark with their choice for November. It is a beautiful and luminous 
piece of work. Of all the other novels which might have been recommended 
* Festival’ is the best.”"—Beverley Nicholls. 7s. 6d. 





The Marquis de Sade 


Otto Flake 


An authoritative survey of the life and works of the notorious Marquis. 
1os. 6d. 


British Artists and the War 


John Rothenstein 


The first representative collection of the best war paintings by British artists, 
all reproduced in collotype. 10s. 6d. 


The Lion Dog of Peking 


Annie Coath Dixey 


A history of the Pekingese dog from the earliest time to the present day. 
Fully illustrated. Prospectus on application. 10s. 6d. 


Murder! Murder! 


Laurence Vail 


“ Extraordinary vivacity and humour.’’—Clennell Wilkinson. 


* An elaborate and exuberant piece of intellectual fooling.” 
—New Statesman. 7s. Gd. 


This Crueible 


*“A MODERN YOUNG MAN’ 


“ «This Crucible’ has more genuine promise than nine out of ten of the 
first novels I have recently read.”—Compton Mackenzie. 75. Gd. 





ALL PRICES ARE NET 
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Yacht, Silver Cloud, the difference in price would leave half a 
crown over. This sum might well be spent on a book not prim- 
arily intended for children at all, but which was found to con- 
vulse two children of nine and thirteen. It is a eollection of 
misprints and--is ealled Breaks. Note that it is only for the 
broadminded. 

Bar The Spider's Palace, the most attractive book for the 
child under nine has been produced in Germany. It is called 
Das Zauberboot. It is a book with many admirable virtues. 

For example. On one page is a picture of the outside of a 
house, through the windows of which the family can be observed 
having breakfast, the maid shaking out a rug and so forth. 
At the bottom is a tab on which is printed the word “ Morgen.” 
Pull the tab, and the word “* Vormittag ” appears. 

Look again at the windows and there are the children having 
lessons, the cook is getting the dinner ready, papa is in his study, 
mamma is making jam—and so on—you may pull the household 
through all the hours of the day! Another delight is a prac- 
ticable puppet show of a very simple character with a Turk, 
a Croeodile, a Devil and so on. ; 

Two exceedingly critical little boys of ten were spellbound 
during a performance. Disappearing pictures and several other 
delights complete a most enchanting book, which can probably be 
obtained! from the readers own bookseller and certainly through 
Messrs. Bumpus. 

Incidentally, the designing parent will find it an ideal present 
for a child who does not yet know much German. 

AMABEL W1LLIAMs-ELLIs. 


OLD FRIENDS AND 
Tooky. By Berta and Eimer Haver. 
Sumsense, But Not Much. 

University Press. 5s. 
Peacock Eggs. By Marcaret and Mary Baker. 

3s. 6d. 

All Marg. By Gwynepp Rar. Mathews and Marrot. 5s. 
The Wonder World Fairy Tale Book. By Gwen Bourne. 
Palmer. 5s. 
Tell Me A Story. 
Into the Picture Screen. 

6s. _ 

The Twilight of Magic. By Hucu Lortine. 
Santa Claus in Summer. By 

Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 

No. 9 Joy Street. 
I Know A Secret. 

Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Black Beauty. By Anna Sewru. Bell. 3s. 6d. 
The Cuckoo Clock. 
Swallows and Amazons. By Arruur Ransome. 

7s. 6d. 


Poems for A Child. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. By R. L. Stevenson. Harrap. 
5s. ¥ 

The Night Before Christmas. 
Harrap. 5s. 

Rhymes of Flood and Field. By Parrick R. Cuatmers. 
Kyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. By J. C. Breckinripcr. Hatchard. 
7s. 6d. 

In my childhood and my school-days mathematics of all 
kinds were anathema to me, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that I could bring myself to look upon them as necessary 
evils. Perhaps it is for this reason that I cannot control a slight 
shiver when people talk of “the average child.””, Somehow or 
other the term smacks of the mathematical, and I invariably 
visualise the wretched infant as a diagram. 

Speaking of diagrams reminds me of a good book for the 
individual child, and surely it is at Christmas of all times that 
we forget the average and think only of the individual ? Sum- 
sense, But Not Much (E. M. Jameson), is a collection of limericks 
written for special children by an invalid mother who could 
no longer take part in their games. The illustrations on squared 
paper are of animals and children, all in diagram form, and I 
know of at least three five-to-ten-year-old artists who would 


NEW ONES 
Longmans. 5s. 6d. 


By E. M. Jameson. Oxford 


Blackwell. 


By Doris Patmer. Palmer. 5s. 


By Vera Wueatiey. Murray. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Compron MACKENZIE. 


Blackwell. 6s. 
By CuristorpHer Morey. 


Ed. Micuar. Lynn. 


Faber and 


By Mrs. MoLteswortn. Macmillan. 6s. 


Cape. 


By Joun Drinkwater. ° Collins. 5s. 


By CLement C. Moore. 


me 


enjoy the limericks and love to copy the pictures. Their 
smaller relatives will find as much pleasure in Berta and 
Elmer Hader’s Tooky, for who could resist the adventures of 
baby-seal who joined a circus ? By the way, asa child, I alway; 
divided books into look-at-able, game-able;act-able; and make- 
up-more-about-able. This book fills an admirable place in each 
category. So does All Mary, but I am not sure that anyone 
but Gwynedd Rae could make up more about the delightfu| 
little bear whom we imet before in Mosily Mary. All three 
books are for little children and are specially written for 
individuals, which, I am sure, is responsible for their aliveness. 
They are good, but do not reach the high standard of Margaret 
and Mary Baker in Peacock Eggs. This book is a sheer delight, 
and I hope the authors will always remember that even though 
books are too big to stuff into stockings, some people hang 
up pillow-cases, and there is plenty of room at the foot of the 
bed, on the breakfast plate, or under the Christmas tree, for 
the Oliver Twists of the nursery look forward to many another 
Christmas. One can hardly glance at the pictures, one wants 
so much to get on with the text ; and one can hardly read the 
text, one wants so much to see the next picture. Perhaps not 
game-able or act-able but certainly look-at-able, and, if I am any 
judge of an author’s pleasure in her work, very make-up-more- 
about-able. 

Fairy Tales and Magic are the next on the list, and this season 
has brought a good store of such books. Santa Claus and Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie are obviously on intimate terms, and one 
cannot help thinking that they have had a fireside chat on such 
mysteries as the flight-from-the-pound and the gold-standard 
with the resultant need-for-economy, for certainly Santa Claus 
in Summer is a remarkable four-and-sixpenny-worth. Few 
of us have ever hoped that for such a price we could gain admit- 
tance to such a world. Here we meet all the nursery folk which 
people the Land of Make Believe. Did you know that Red 
Riding Hood was named after her hair ? Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
says so and I am sure he is right, for he calls Jack Horner a 
sanctimonious little prig, a thing which I have always felt and 
never had the courage to utter. He tells, too, why the four-and- 
twenty blackbirds were baked in a pie, who the old man that 
wouldn't say his prayers really was, and how Banbury Cross 
became Banbury Gay after Red Riding Hood had taught the 
children how to be naughty, because “ it’s every bit as easy 
and almost more unpleasant to be horridly good than to be 
horridly bad.”’ The pictures are a pleasing combination of the 
imaginative anftithe straightforward, and the make-up is excellent. 
It is an ideal gift book for those who like to meet old friends in 
new dresses. To many of the latter Mrs. Wheatley introduces 
us in her Into the Picture Screen, when Bodge, the solemn little 
picture-dog, comes out and guides Garth to the Jand where he 
meets all the other folk of the screen, ‘and is taught 

When life seems dull and sad 

You mustn’t sulk my lad, 

For Magic may be lurking anywhere, 

And suddenly you'll hear 

Fairy whispers in your ear . 

And the time of Enchantment will be there. 

Did Mr. Lofting have a Bodge to teach him this before he wrote 
The Twilight of Magic? His book has a rather different appeal. 
It is far more imaginative and is full of the glamour of knights 
and castles, and the charm of the Middle Ages when men, women, 
and children really. believed in magic. It is full of adventure 
too, with every now and then a phrase for the thoughtful. 
** What's more magic than the way a flower grows out of a seed, 
I'd like to know?” ‘* Magic could neyer die while the sun had 
the power to rise again and man had the wish to seck.” 

No. 9 Joy Street-brings the usual medl-y of prose and verse to 
suit all tastes. Gwen Bourne’s Wonder World Fairy Tale Book 
and Doris Palmer's Tell Me a Story keep us in the Land-of Make 
Believe. Miss Palmer's drawing is better than her ‘writing, 
but one cannot help liking her stories. There is something 
old-fashioned yet slightly unusual about them, which gives 
them an atmosphere of their own. 

For those who still think old friends are best there is Black 
Beauty in a portable edition, the Cuckoo Clock, well prinicd, 
and illustrated by C. E. Brock, in the Children’s Library, a delight- 
ful new edition of Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses, and «0 
omnibus book 6f Poem for a Child, which combine Drinkwatcr’s 
All About Me and More About Me—proved successes in many 
nurseries and schoolrooms. The Night Before Christmas is also 


with us again, but this time illustrated by Rackham. It |s 
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Alexanderplatz. 


By ALFRED DOBLIN 


** Demands to be read.” 
in the autumn flood.” 
Spectator. ‘* Deserves 


Evenin 


is as horrifying as it is universal.” 


D. H. LAWRENCE’S 


The Man Who 
Died 


“A story of extraordinary beauty, 
the last work of a man of genius whom 
the world could ill spare.” John o’ 
London. “ A work of rare perfection.” 
Morning Post. 


6s. 


MARY MacCARTHY’S 
A Pier and a 
Band 


“A Pier and a Band’ is Tchehov’s 
‘Cherry Orchard’ in an English set- 
ting. What a charming novel it is!” 
David Garnett in his Introduction. 
Recommended by the Book Society. 


5s. 6d. 
THE 


Frank Swinnerton in the,Evening News. 
Standard. 
an enthusiastic reception.” 
books have had such a unanimous welcome.” 
Daily Herald. 
which ‘ Alexanderplatz’ can be compared : 
Action. ‘“ The English sales should be enormous.” 


Second Printing. 


IDEAL 


““ Stands out 
doubt important.” 
Glasgow Herald. “ Few 
Sunday Chronicle. “Its subject 
“There is only one book with 
that is James Joyce’s ‘ Ulysses.’ ” 


Time and Tide. 
8s. 6d. 


** Without 


BASIL CREIGHTON’S 
Medner Hill 
Farm 


“A novel which possesses beauties of 

roportion and sensibility rare enough 
in these helter-skelter days.” Punch. 
“‘ A perfect country idyll.” Liverpool 
Post. 


7s. 6d. 

HANS CAROSSA’S 
Boyhood and 
Youth 
A sequel to “ A Childhood,” and the 
finest book the author has yet written. 
“Of first-rate interest. . . . A beau- 


tiful piece of work.” Frank Swinnerton 
in the Evening News. 


6s. 


GIFT BOOK 


A Book with Seven Seals 


Preface by HuGH WALPOLE 


*“ A remarkable work. .. . / An amusing, 
vincing feminine commentary on _ polite 
conventions during the nineteenth century.” 


separating us from the Victorians.” 


Spectator. 


leasantly malicious and utterly con- 
English humanity and polite English 
Michael Sadleir from the B.B.C. 
“Will enchant readers who like to glance back down the long lane of years 


“As complete a picture of the 


Victorian scene as Frith’s ‘ Derby Day.’” John o’ London, 


700 Pages. 


8s. 6d. 
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FOR YOUNG READERS 


The Percy Westerman 
Omnibus - - 36 
é& 


The Dorothea Moore 
Omnibus s s 36 


ee magnificent, generous OMNIBUS 
BOOKS —two well-filled volumes of 
fine stories for boys and girls. Each con- 
tains more than 870 pages, at the amazing 
price of 3s. 6d. net. 


Such absorbing, satisfying and well-pro- 
duced OMNIBUS BOOKS make perfect 
Christmas Gifts. Three complete, full- 
length books in each volume provide a vast 
amount of fine story-telling of such a 
quality that children enjoy every word. 


The author of the boys’. book is PERCY 
WESTERMAN, who stands alone to-day 
for the skill and success with which he tells 
an enthralling, adventurous yarn. The 
PERCY WESTERMAN OMNIBUS con- 
tains The Pirate Submarine, Captain Cain, 
and Zhe Flying Submarine, 


“ Undoubtedly the finest value in boys’ adventure 
tales.” —Sunday Referee. 


DOROTHEA MOORE, who gives her name 
to the girls’ omnibus book, holds a position 
and a reputation comparable only with Percy 
Westerman’s. Her volume contains 7he 
New Girl, The New Prefect, and A Young 
Pretender. 


“The greatest of all school story value.”’ 
—Sunday Referee. 


These are REAL OMNIBUS BOOKS for 
boys and girls. They have all the qualities 
that have made OMNIBUS BOOKS so 
immensely popular, and they are specially 
planned for young readers. 


The Land where 


Tales are Told 
STELLA MEAD 2'6 


Specially recommended for young children 
by Commander STEPHEN KING-HALL 
during his talk in the Children’s Hour from 
the B.B.C. 


“Has a lovely gay cover and very good and 
amusing stories and verses inside, exciting enough 
to make bed time rather late and dreams 
probable—but no nightmares!’’ 

—Times Literary Snpplement. 


Also a wide range of other books for young 
readers, prices from 1s. to,.5s. Illustrated 
list available. 


NISBET — LONDON 

















—— 


small and light and would make a pleasant surprise if slippeq 
under a pillow on Christmas Eve. 

I was going to say “So much for old friends,” which woujq 
have been most ungracious, for I had forgotten Arthur Ransom’, 
Swallows and Amazons, not a very old friend it is true, but on. 
of a year’s standing whose acquaintance every one must |p» 
pleased to make again, especially now that it is illustrated jy 
Clifford Webb. The author really does know how to write fo; 
children : in other words, he writes of what he himself delig)t; 
in and so pleases without any effort both young and old. His 
book has a worthy sequel in Swallowdale, which is redolent of 
open air, camping, sailing, sunshine, rain, and all the picnic of g 
good holiday 

Rhymes of Flood and Field is also an open-air book, but | 
don’t think Mr. Patrick Chalmers really intended it for children, 
It strayed into my collection and I cannot resist including it in 
this article, as it contains so much about horses and hunting 
that older children with ponies will enjoy it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen has no place here. It is another waif 
which came accidentally with my children’s books. The draw- 
ings are interesting and it is possible that some grown-ups may 
like the verse, but I will say no more, for, to quote 
Mr. Morley’s I Know a Secret (which is, incidentally, the 
best of the whole batch) I am now “in one of those drowsing 
moods which are so helpful in the lives of middle-aged cats.” 

Ruopa Power. 


PROSE 


Selected and ordered 
Eyre and 


THE PLEASURES OF 
The London Book of English Prose. 


by Hersert Reap and Bonamy Dosrée. 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 


In every dozen readers of a book, how many pay attention to 
the style? Two or three, perhaps, at the very most are fully 
conscious of its influence upon their judgment; while readers 
quite insensitive to its effects are as rare probably as those who 
have learned to analyse them. 

For good prose, like all other human commodities, is obedient 
to the great law of supply and demand. Since it is possible to 
““get away with” slipshod prose, very often to resounding 
financial profit, need we be surprised that few prose-authors 
write well ? The conditions which favour good prose are decidedly 
not present in modern life. A prose-style postulates the leisure 
to enjoy it and demands a public with some training in apprecia- 
tion. No doubt, too, the rapid decay of oratory has contributed 
to the insensitiveness of the reading public. Rhetorical prose 
is generally bad, but has the advantage of training the ear as 
wellas the eye. Much poor prose is written on the understanding 
that it is in little danger of ever being read aloud. The trained 
reader not only sees it but also listens to it; hence a criterion 
which would be disastrous to the average novel. 

I should like to hazard a preliminary definition that bad prose 
is prose intended for the eye, but which on no account must be 
tested by the ear. There are other tests, but that is the most 
important. Bad prose may have an intellectual meaning, yet 
rhythmically it is nonsense or less than nonsense. For it | 
rhythm and rhythm alone, in the last resort, which lies at the 
bottom of every form of literary expression. Continuous rhythm 
is the essence of prose-style, and rhythm deliberately broken 
the essence of verse. The unit employed in poetry is the line, 
the prose-unit the paragraph or even the chapter. The poet 
stakes his chances on hit-or-miss; whereas the prose-wriler 
pursues his quarry with deliberation. 

Thus the pleasures of good prose, though less ecstatic, are more 
stable than the pleasures produced by poetry. What divides 
them is not so much a choice of mood as the different methods 
by which they achieve the same effect. The difference ' 
rhythmical, not psychological. A good poet may write admirable 


prose ; while most prose-writers have at some time benefited] 


from attempting verse. In both mediums, the subject which 's 
being handled becomes significant, just in so far as it is assim 
lated. Prose may give information and yet be bad. But ments! 
clearness usually makes for verbal elegance. 

Usually but, alas, not invariably! There is a sort of music 
about a clear and logical statement which “literary ” divas’ 
tions often lack. Good sense is often conducive to good writing: 
but it does not follow that every plain unvarnished statemen!— 
such as Do not throw bottles on to the line—which tells us without 
hedging what it means to tell us, deserves inclusion in an antho 
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By the author of “The Soviet Five-Year Plan.”’ 
SOVIET TRADE & WORLD DEPRESSION 


By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Mr. Knickerbocker here records a tour he made 
recently through the principal European countries to 
observe at first hand the effect, both economic and 
psychological, which Russian trade is having on the 


Bt affairs of each country. The book is of intense Be 
zt interest to all who wish to know the part that Russian te 


#8 


trade and Russian ideas generally are going to play 
in European affairs. 7s. 6d. net. 
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JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO STREET, W.1 
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: Books suitable for Christmas Presents. # 


HS 
HE FR: 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A new edition with 8 illustrations reproduced in photogravure and numerous illustrations in black 
and white by EDMUND BLAMPIED, R.E. 15s. net 


cs THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD. By ANATOLE FRANCE. A new edition, with 
tus 12 illustrations in photogravure and numerous illustrations in black and white by ZHENYA Gay. 16s. net 4 


MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN, By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. A new edition of one of 
the greatest love stories of the world, with 8 illustrations by STEELE SAVAGE. 8s. 6d. net 


JOHN CROME OF NORWICH. ByR.H. MOTTRAM. A biography of the famous painter 
and founder of the Norwich School by the well-known novelist, a Norwich man himself. Illustrated. 


itaatlas 
5 bh 


HE: 


12s 6d. net 


AFRICA SPEAKS. By PAUL L. HOEFLER. “Even better than the film... one of the out- 
standing travel stories of the year”—Daily Telegraph. With 146 illustrations. 18s. net 


set 


THE STREAM OF TIME. A Study of Social and Domestic Life in England. 1805-1861, 
By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. With 83 illustrations from contemporary sources. 18s. net 


UJ enone yseHe er eae Led 
isatleclles 
s 


HELIER E SMsstissicattssthesttes: pelleells 


REPEATED DOSES. Written and illustrated by JOYCE DENNYS. Author of “ Mrs. Dose the 
Doctor’s Wife.” A deliciously funny satire on the joys and sorrows of the medical profession. $5. met 


Illustrated Christmas List sent free on application. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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logy of English prose. It is here that many purchasers of the 
present volume may be puzzled by Mr. Dobrée and Mr. Read. 
Good prose, they say, is prose which suits its purpose, and the 
various purposes which a prose-writer may have in mind they 
classify as Narrative, Emotive and Scientific, which they again 
divide up into subsections. 

It seems to me that in “ emotive ’—horrid word !—a first 
stumbling-block confronts the student of their anthology. Can 
“emotive ’ and “narrative ’’ prose be torn apart? Is there 
not implicit in all story-telling the desire to produce an emotional 
effect ? Indeed, is there any story worth relation which does not 
exploit its own emotional atmosphere? The story told by a 
fisherman about his catch is as charged with deep emotion as a 
stage-soliloquy ; while even the narrative of how I failed to 
board an omnibus does its little best to pluck delicately at the 
hearer’s heart-strings. And yet Gulliver among the Yahoos, in 
the present selection, and Crusoe’s discovery of a footprint on 
the beach are tabulated as instances of pure narrative, along 
with Herman Melville’s vision of the White Whale. That last 
passage is so obviously “ emotive ” as to almost leap from the 
surroundings in which it finds itself : 

Like noiseless nautilus shells, their light prows sped through the 
sea; but only slowly they neared the foe. As they neared him, 
the ocean grew still more smooth ; seemed drawing a carpet over 
its waves; seemed a noon-meadow, so serenely it spread. At 
length the breathless hunter came so near his seemingly unsus- 
pecting prey that his entire dazzling hump was distinctly visible, 
sliding along the sea as if an isolated thing, and continually set ina 
revolving ring of finest, fleecy, greenish foam. He saw the vast, 
involved wrinkles of the slightly projecting head beyond. Before 
it, far out on the soft Turkish-rugged waters, went the glistening 
white shadow from his broad, milky forehead, a musical rippling 
playfully accompanying the shade; and behind, the blue waters 
interchangeably flowed over into the moving valley of his steady 
wake ; and on either hand bright bubbles arose and danced by his 
side. 

I imagine that every reader of this anthology will spend some 
time in rearranging the exhibits, with a result which is never 
quite identical. To every reader every passage that has been 
included may have a value which is apparent to him alone. It 
is possible that, pander the heading Scientific, he may stumble 
across gems of “ emotive’ prose ;_ while an extract from the 
Admiralty Sailing Regulations may stir him as profoundly as 
Conrad at his best : 

It will frequently be found convenient for a sailing vessel to keep 
tolerably close to the coast of Borneo, especially when working to 
windward against the north-east monsoon. . . . Between Masein 
Tiga islets and Tanjong Bangkai, a vessel may stand towards the 
coast, guided by the lead, into 7 or 6 fathoms. . . . 

A later extract, also tabulated as Pure Science, creates an 
impression which is scarcely less vivid : 

Shrimps are much quicker at finding food than prawns. They 
hunt with their faces down on the ground like hounds questing, 
while the prawn hunts with his head held up as usual. If a piece 
of worm be just buried in sand, a shrimp will dig it out at once, 
whether blind or not. I have also seen a prawn, after much hesita- 
tion, plunge its two arms resolutely into an anemone (Anthea) and 
pull out a Worm which the anemone had closed over. 


The above citations will surely have made clear some of the 
dangers which lie in wait for a rash anthologist. Literature must 
be all things to all men: and one reader, at least, of the second 
passage, though agreeably soothed by the calm exactitude of the 
style, caught his breath at the revelation of other qualities which 
are seldom found in the manuals of pure science. I cannot believe 
that an author who describes shrimps as questing with their faces 
to the ground was even deficient in the subtlest forms of literary 
artifice, or is unconcerned to bring our emotions into play. The 
emotional implications of the whole passage would be blatant 
if their effect was less felicitous ; pathos, comedy, the drama of 
blind greed, all co-operate to build up an entrancing picture of 
life as it is understood by small crustaceans in the wavering 
greenish dusk of a shallow sea. 

How Browne would have delighted in those shrimps! And 
why is it that Browne is better than Bateson ? Browne, too, was 
a “ scientific ’’ writer, but a writer who continually outstripped 
his subject. In short, his great merit as a prose-writer was a 
complete inability to stick to the point. He started a sober 
treatise on burial-customs and something extraordinary happened 
to his style.” That style certainly does not suit his argument, 
or rather he had no argument—or half a hundred. The immense 
darkling wilderness of his mind set off brilliantly a succession of 





— 


Golden Boughs. Here and there he came abreast of the sacreq 
tree, stepped up and wrenehed off the glittering twig, which }. 
waved abroad with a gesture of fine irrelevance : 

But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in 
the grave, solemnising nativities and deaths with equal lustre, nor 
omitting ceremonies of bravery, in the infamy of his nature. . . . 
Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun within us. 

Lest those heady periods corrupt our judgment, let us turn 
back to the anthology in hand. For it would be ungenerous not 
to admit, without more ado, that the difficulties and objections, 
which I have already outlined, have been anticipated by Mr. 
Dobrée and Mr. Read. Their method has been to lay down a 
rough rule that good writing is the product of unmixed motives 
and that a clear mind is the parent of a good style. There are 
exceptions, and the exceptions are imposing—Donne, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and many like them—but, because oysters produce 
pearls on a diet of sand, whelks and mussels should not be en- 
couraged to try their luck. We most of us write best when we 
write simply, and are secretly convinced that the opposite is 
true. Nobody who works his way through this collection but 
will emerge with a keen sense of his own misdeeds and a feeling 
of gratitude to the editors who have undertaken it. As an 
anthology it should stimulate and annoy; as a guide-book it 
deserves the support of a large public. And in anthologising, 
as in all branches of human activity, it is better to be intelligent 
than impeccable. PETER QUENNELL. 


A GEORGIAN MISCELLANY 


New English Poems: A Miscellany of Contemporary Verse. 
Collected by LasceLLes ABERCROMBIE. Gollancz. 6s. 


The reviewer who must describe the new poems of forty-six 
poets after an acquaintanceship of a week or so is in a situation 
in some respects resembling that of a stranger swept past the 
Abbey in a car soon after Armistice Day, or through the Park 
in June. In the traffic, in the rush, the flower-bed confuses. Are 
those flowers ? Are they paper? Poppies ? Or fakes ? 

Fakes, some of them, perhaps, these variegated blooms displayed 
to us with laudable carefulness by Mr. Abercrombie ; but fakes 
—most of the some—in the sense that the Flanders poppies are 
fakes. The crinkled paper, the red dye, the wire stalks are not 
negligible symbols. They have their place in the world : perhaps 
in Westminster, perhaps in a six-shilling miscellany. They may 
have been planted with true emotion, and the emotion with which 
they have been planted may convey itself to others, not because 


' the symbols are adequate, but because others too have felt 


the same emotion, 

But a Flanders poppy, red or read, lacks root ; it lacks seed. 
A good poem has both. And surely—even in the rush past—we 
cannot have been mistaken as to the fact that some of the poems 
in this miscellany are good poems. There is Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley’s noble and exciting drama of the two mountain 
peaks, the eagle, and the mother. There is Mr. Aaronson’s 
poem describing a moment of mental bliss, and there is his 
Baptism. And there are Mr. Herbert Palmer’s Counsels of 
Courage, Mr. Gibson’s Shifted Chair, and Mr. Monro’s Blurred 
Etching. It seems probable that Mr. Herbert Read’s poems will 
always mean less to audience than to writer, however 
adequate the audience; but if this judgment is due to an 
imaginative lack in the critic, his contributions will rank with Mr. 
Bottomley’s and Mr. Aaronson’s, and not with such successes as 
Mr. W. H. Davies’s, Mrs. Manning-Sanders’s, and Mrs. Shove’s. 
The successes here are obvious. The writers have done what 
they were trying to do, and they have done it admirably, 
but they have not achieved work of the first rank. 

There are a few rollicking verses among the serious poems, 
notably Mr. Robert Nichols’s catch, on the Prophet ** Abe’s ”’ pet 
fiea, which makes a strange bedfellow with, for instance, such 
dignified and noble figures as those of Mr. Laurence Binyon’s 
Solomon and Balkis. There are characteristic poems by Mr. 
Sturge Moore, Mrs. Cornford, and Mr. Frank Kendon, none of 
which will be likely to disappoint discriminating admirers. Other 
long-established poets who are well represented are Mr. Clifford 
Bax and Mrs. Lynd. It would have been pleasant to have 
found in the miscellany some young poet, some discovery of 
Mr. Abercrombie’s, whose work was either wholly unknown 0! 
known only from a stray poem or two published in a journal— 
such, for instance, as those of Miss Marie de L. Welch—but al! 
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ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


recommend the following selected books for Christmas, 1931. 



























Flying Dutchman 
The Autobiography of ANTHONY FOKKER. , 16 plates. 12s. 6d. 


“ First-rate.”——Observer. “One of the most fascinating books on flying ever written.”—Daily Mail. “ As 
amazing an autobiography as has ever been published.” —Everyman. 


Nebuchadnezzar 
By G. R. TABOUIS. 35 illustrations. 15s. 


“One of the most remarkable tours de force I have ever seen.”—News-Chronicle. “A romantic story 
of the great ruler, told with dramatic skill. It makes history really exciting.””—Everyman. 
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Mother and Child | Cireu / Use Your Mind 
48 plates. 3s. 6d. ¥ By PAUL EIPPER , By A. MAswe. 5s. 
5 “Splates 10s. 6d. ' A sane and practical introduction 
A book of 48 photographic studies & Already firmly established as the to the art of living based on the 


of mother and child, which every cng bao oe. ali most recent research in psychology 


SES 


parent should rush to buy. ;, Photographs.”—Observer. ~ and biology. 
The Social Life of Monkeys 
By S. ZUCKERMAN, Anatomist to the Zoological Society. 24 piates. 15s. 


“This remarkable volume discusses ape and monkey sociology in general, that of the Zoo Monkey Hill 
in particular. This is a notable book, the result of long observation and sound reasoning. It is lavishly 
illustrated.” —E. G. BouLENGER, in Daily Telegraph. 


Diary of a Secoteh Gardener 
By T. BLAIKIE. Edited by F. BIRRELL. 8 plates. 10s. 6d. 


“Tt is rare in these days to be able to welcome the first appearance in print of a decument so widely and 
diversely interesting.”—Times Literary Supplement. “A fascinating book.” —Punch. 




























Sorcerers of Dobu The Golden Flower 
By R. F. FORTUNE. Introduction By By R. WILHELM and C. G. JUNG. 
Professor MALINOWSKI. 8 plates. 15s. 15 illustrations. 12s. Gd. net. 


The first intimate study of the effects of sorcery upon “A fine piece of interpretation of Eastern ideas by 
the private lives of a primitive people, by one who one of the few Western psychologists who have 
was himself initiated into black and white magical studied them deeply. Readers will find it a priceless 


arts by the village magician. volume.” —Everyman. 
The Sexual Life of Savages 
By Professor B. MALINOWSKI. 96 plates. 556 pages. 15s. 
First cheap edition of this important book. “It may safely be said that it will become a classic.” 
Havelock Ellis. “By comparison, most other ethnologic works are mere sketches.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 
Travels of Across the 
Marco Polo Gobi Desert 


Translated from BENEDETTO’S text by By SVEN HEDIN. 70 plates and maps. 25s. 
Professor A. RICCI. 11 platesandmaps. 21s. 
A new edition, bound to become standard, of one 
of the world’s greatest travellers. With introduction 
and index by Sir Denison Ross. 


A thrilling narrative of adventure and exploration, 
announcing the most important geographical discovery 
of recent years. 


World History - The History of 

for Boys and Girls Surnames 
By C. H. KNAPP-FISHER. 81 illustrations. By ©: +- EWEN. 25s. 
454 pages. 7s. 6d. A standard history of British surnames has long been 


“‘Simple in language and thoroughly interesting in needed. Here itis. “Most accurate and compre- 
content. Any child with imagination must be hensive ”—Morning Post. “ Interesting and excellent.” 
enchanted.”"—Observer. — Manchester Guardian. 


Sexual Life in Ancient Greece 
By HANS LICHT. 32 plates. 42s. 


The first frank and detailed study of that side of Greek life, without an understanding of which 
Greek art, literature, religion, politics, and philosophy are incomprehensible. 


ALL PRICES ARE NET 
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the forty-six authors represented here have published at 
least one volume, and most have published several. 

It is to be supposed that Mr. Yeats, Mr. A. E. Housman, Mr. 
Maseficld, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Miss Sitwell, Mr. Sassoon, Mr. Robert 
Graves, Mr. Roy Campbell, and Mr. L. A. G. Strong either had 
nothing ready or were unwilling to contribute. At any rate they 
are not represented. Nor is-Mr. Abercrombie himself, except by 
the excellent, but disappointingly short, preface, in which he 
explains the intention of the anthology: namely, “to offer a 
collection of new poems which may be considered as representa- 
tive of the art of English poetry to-day,” in the hope of giving its 
readers “‘ a lively sense of contemporary activity.” 

That the compiler will have sueceeded in doing what he has 
aimed at doing is not improbable. Many casual readers will be 
surprised to find that even when the Poet Laureate and half-a- 
dozen of the best known of his contemporaries are left out there 
can still be forty-six active English poets left; they may be 
sulliciently impressed by the fact to buy the book instead of a 
novel (which, by the way, would probably cost them eighteen- 
pence more); and having bought the samples they may go on 
to buy the books of somé ‘of the poets represented. The idea of 
the miscellany is an excellent one ; a drawback to the fulfilment 
of the idea is obvious ; in the case of an anthology chosen from 
poems already published, the compiler, in writing for permission 
to reprint, knows what he is asking for ; in the case of a miscellany 
of unpublished poems this is not the case. A polite compiler is 
in a very awkward position if he asks for an unpublished poem 
and is sent one which is not up to the author’s level of achieve- 
ment. Is it ungracious to wish that in the case of one or two of 
his contributors Mr. Abercrombie had been, for once, a little rude ? 


“LITTLE BURNEY’S” BROTHER 
My Friend the Admiral. By G. E. Marywarine. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 

There are some people who are not only interesting themselves, 
but a cause of interestingness in others. Of these was Dr. Johnson, 
and of these was Charles Lamb. A man or woman had only got 
to come once or twice within the circle illuminated by the Doctor 
or by Elia in order to remain for ever under that beam. Quite 
ordinary people, quite foolish people, even rather tedious people, 
underwent a sort of alchemical transmutation and became 
perennially attractive. How fortunate, then, is the biographer 
who has for his subject a person who was in himself a point of 
contact between those two worthies so dissimilar in most ways, so 
much alike in some! This is already a great deal; but when 
beyond the dingy windows of Bolt Court or Inner Temple Lane 
we catch a glimpse of straining sails and waving palm-trees the 
good fortune seems almost incredible. 

it is strange that Fanny Burney’s sailor brother should have 
had to wait so long in semi-obscurity. He was a not inconsiderable 
figure in his own day, companion of Captain Cook, historian of 
the South Seas, Fellow of the Royal Society, quite apart from his 
family and social connections. Mr. Mainwaring has not been 
able to discover the true inwardness of that inveterate prejudice 
against him at the Admiralty which delayed his promotion to the 
rank of Rear Admiral (on the retired list) until within four weeks 
of his death at the aye of seventy-two. It was with an odd 
prophetic instinct that Dr. Johnson had written many years 
before, ** surely the tale of Tantalus was made for him,” but 
Admiralty or no Admiralty, James Burney’s personality was 
not of the type that is easily disregarded. 

The Admiral could have no more painstaking or sympathetic 
biographer than Mr. G. E. Mainwaring, of the London Library, 
whose extensive knowledge of naval history stands him in par- 
ticularly good stead when he deals with the remarkable 
voyages to the South Seas upon which Burney accompanied 
Captain Cook. The hitherto unpublished Journals of ° those 
voyages are of exceeding interest, not only on account of the 
new information that they give concerning the last stages of 
Cook’s career, but also for their curious illustrations of life on 
an cighteenth-century ship in zones both torrid and the reverse. 
We are told, for instance, that on one occasion Cook succeeded in 
persuading his men to substitute the milk of coconuts for rum. 

It being represented to them that as we had missed the season 

to the northward this year, there was great probability of our falling 

short in that article, in which case it was better to go without it in a 

warm country than in a cold one. 

Mr. Mainwaring publishes for the first time many documents 
of extraordinary charm, including some letters from the Admiral’s 





~ wife, the original of Lamb’s “ old’Sarah Battle, now with God,” 


a figure for many years wrongly identified with the essayist’s 
grandmother. There is also a letter from that somewhat shadowy 
young man, Alexander D’Arblay, Fanny’s paragon of a sor, 
whose diction in this missive, written to his cousin on the 
oceasion of the very wedding immortalised by Lamb, would have 
done credit to Lord Orville himself. Another indistinct person 
who here moves a little farther into the foreground is the Admiral’s 
son, Martin Burney, “ ugliest of men, hugest of eaters, honestest 
of friends,” but upon the mystery of Martin’s marriage and 
the identity of his wife even Mr. Mainwaring’s industry has so 
far failed to throw any new light. 


PICTURE-MAKING 


The Paintbox, an Introduction to Art. 
sTRONG. Black. 2s. 6d. 
The Turner Spell. By Beca. Williams and Norgate. 6s. 

Mr. Armstrong has written the first elementary book on 
European art based on the modern point of view. From occasional 
stylistic resemblane® to Mrs. Markham and Miss Loos, it may be 
assumed that he addresses himself especially to readers of tender 
age. But besides wishing him well for his courage in introducing 
Picasso to the nursery, one may recommend him to the grown-ups 
too. Beginning with the assertion that a picture is above all a 
matter of form and colour, rather than an imitation of nature 
or a kind of story-telling, he keeps this as his main theme through- 
out, and displays the growth of western art as the development in 
the treatment of those two pictorial elements. He shows how 
various schools have refined upon them to perfect the portrayal 
of natural objects and scenery without lessening their predomin- 
ance, and how the recent movement has cultivated them for 
themselves alone. In the pages devoted to modern work he 
finds room for Seurat and pointillism, the cubists and Matisse, 
thus completing a survey which extends from the Byzantines 
to the present day. 

One could wish for a word on the chiaroscurists, and reference 
might also have been made to the influence of the Japanese on 
the post-impressionists and to the new return towards Ingres, 
but on the whole Mr. Armstrong has used a fine sense of  pro- 
portion in regard to his limited space. He has pressed his initial 
motive unflinchingly, persuading his readers to ask of a picture 
that it should be satisfactory from the point of view of actual 
painting, rather than to yield to undefined emotional contentment 
or to put the literary interest ofthe subject first. On this account 
he is almost unfair @> Raphael’s qualities as a painter, but 
Raphael has for so long been made a medium for mere sentimental 
beatitude that Mr. Armstrong’s strictures are altogether salutary. 
In any case, he compensates handsomely by advancing the merits 
of Simone Martini and Cosima Tura, who have a right to be 
included even in an elementary manual, yet whose inclusion has 
something revolutionary about it. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Armstrong opens up a new field of 
appreciation to those of the grown-ups who are not yet acquainted 
with the critical turnover accomplished by Mr. Fry and Mr. Bell. 
They will see that much of a picture’s excellence depends on the 
way in which a picture is made, and will be less eager to demand 
only associative pleasure from it. Whether his younger readers 
will be contented with a pattern instead of a fairy-tale in 
colour is another matter, while whether the beginning of art 
was pure ornament or picture-writing is happily a question 
which they need not try to settle for some time to come. 

Bega, who from internal evidence is an elderly gentleman, 
has not greatly troubled himself with problems of esthetics 
either. The beauty of Turner’s water-colours descended on 
him with the suddenness of revelation and impelled him, during 
the Diamond Jubilee epoch, to copy them one by one in the 
National Gallery, where they were then housed. The greater part 
of the book is a detailed account of this act of practical devotion 
and is a record of little interest for any but the writer. Later, 
he attempts the analysis of Turner’s genius, without accomplishing 
more than an indiscriminating paan. His industry and enthusi- 
asm are worthy of respect, but there is no need for him to seek 
opportunites to censure the present age and all its works with 
a monotony of commination. It is irrelevant to his subject and 
convincing only of bad temper. Yet Bega, read in connection 


By Martin Arm- 


with Mr. Armstrong, at least reminds us that the spell of Turner, 
or any other great painter, is not a thing that can be analysed 
away into a matter of design and colour only, and that a criticism 
based too exclusively on the cause misses much of the enjoyment 
T. W. Earp. 


of the effect. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF | 


! CHRISTIANITY | 
! , , 
An Approach to Christian Ethics 
BY THE REV. F. R. BARRY, M.A., D.S.O. 10s. 6d. net. } 
A new volume in the famous Library of Constructive Theology which deals with the ; 
vital, living, real question of the guidance given by Christianity to modern life and ; 
conduct. The author views the problem—the relevance of Christianity to the way of ; 
the world to-day—from an intensely convincing, modern standpoint. ? 
’ { 
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. 
| GOETHE: MAN AND POET 
} By H. W. NEVINSON. 10s. 6d. net. 
“A ‘TRACT FOR THE TIMES. Mr. Nevinson’s book makes one feel ? 
that if there are corners to be turned, man can turn them..... This ; 
delightful book... .. as easy to the mind as a novel.”—Rebecca : 
West in The Daily Telegraph. ? 
{ 
, 
A GAME WARDEN AMONG } 
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} HIS CHARGES 


BY CAPTAIN C. R. S. PITMAN, D.S.O., M.C. 16s. net. 


“A wonder book, exciting enough for a_ schoolboy, interesting to the general 
reader, vastly informative to the closest student of the fauna of Central Africa. 


There is something new here, often something strange, of almost every animal.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 


1 THE ROMANCE OF 
} BURIED TREASURE 








\ y ™ 
BY T. C. BRIDGES. 8s. 6d. net. 
) < 
{ ' ; 
There are few more romantic and more gripping tales in the whole of sf 
? human experience than the search for lost treasure—whether lost by 
evil chance or hidden by design. Pirates, hunted men, adventurers } 
} overtaken by misfortune—they all live in the pages of Mr. Bridges’ it 
' book. So, too, do the treasure seekers of later days. ) 
} ri 
5 
| THE PLEASURES OF THE |: 
| 
5 
| TABLE ; 
{ 
oe y ~ ‘ 
By SIR FRANCIS COLCHESTER-WEMYSS. 6s. net. rt 
» 
“A worthy addition to the English literature of gastronomy ..... He is sound i 
e | 
about champagne..... He is classical about afternoon tea.” t 
—The New Statesman and Nation. 
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SERAPH, CAD, OR MAN? 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By Sipney Dark. Modder & 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. ' 

Stevenson, like Burns or Browning, has been killed by kind- 
ness. His name reeks of molasses; like Burns, he was a per- 
sonality as well as an artist, and one with precisely those qualities 
that are very apt to call fools into a circle. And he is, to an 
Englishman, a foreigner, and to many Scots, not what they are 
accustomed to think of as normal. Just as the three dominant 
foreign strains in England, the French, German, and Italian, alter- 
nate, and each, as it leads, finds the others strange, so in Scotland 
do England (which means the English Puritans) and France. And 
Stevenson was by temperament of the French-coloured Scotland, 
that of James IV, to which Anglophil Scotland, dominant 
through most of the nineteenth century, was bitterly hostile, 
if unwillingly dazzled. -His place was the country of Dunbar 
and Alexander Scott, of James IV of the many loves and seven 
languages, adorer of arts and sciences and splendour, and wearer 
of the Iron Belt of penance. He was born in the land of Carlyle 
and Dr. Chalmers, and the French-Scots streak in him is naturally 
tuned rather to Huguenot France, hard-fighting, fine-mannered, 
but austere and rather thin—which is not the same thing as 
shallow. Also, which is less commonly forgotten, but not, I 
think, much more commonly understood, he was a cripple as 
well as an exotic. What that compound can do is visible in 
Byron, who was pure Scot by temperament, and, never knowing 
it, lived as a man writes who should try to think French in an 
Italian idiom: the queer bastard falsity of his work in England 
is that of a man in a mental false position. Stevenson knew 
himself better, and married better, so that he posed less. Pose 
he did, certainly : and the more his credit in the circumstances. 
For a man whose body will founder under him the moment his 
grip on it slackens, and often in spite of the grip, with always 
the chance of going down for good—for such a man there are 
two alternatives. One is perpetual limpness, the other swagger. 
If he cocks his bonnet a little too flagrantly, que messieurs les 
assassins take his place. As for the charge of egoism, that, in 
the sense of being always the foreground to his own perceptions, 
is a little difficult for a man to escape who cannot turn towards 
a fellow-creature without stubbing his toe on the threshold of his 
earcase. Also, any of us may die before to-night, but very few 
of us believe it. Stevenson had to, and for a man with his 
pleasure in “ this sensible warm motion ” the knowledge cannot 
have been amusing. If the gaiety and gallant poise with which 
he faced it are a little vowlus, I, at any rate, think no worse of the 
man, nor of the artist, who after all is merely the man stating 
in his fashion what is most valid in his experience. 

To be sure, allowing for the poison to a man’s fame of the 
weltering tosh of sentimentals (and here one has to allow for it 
handsomely) it is largely this pose, or poise, that is responsible 
fer Stevenson’s current unpopularity. ‘ Distinction” in the 
old sense of the word, the sense of something braced and complete 
and balanced that is in his best work, is what more than anything 
exasperates the blurred machine-made individualism that is 
our orthodoxy. And the Puritan and the inverted-Puritan 
alike loathe what is called “ charm,” which terrifies them and 
therefore makes them angry. It is for these rather than for his 
real but rather irrelevant limitations that he is shrilly hated. The 
Sugary Sentimentals who wallowed and the Sewery Sentimentals 
who abused have recently made much fuss over his youthful 
rakeries, as if they were something terribly or gloriously or im- 
possibly out of the common in the son of a respectable engineer. 
But the Calvinist Conquest of Scotland had left only three possible 
popular amusements, drink, conversation, and fornication, and 
although the eighteenth-century Risorgimento made _ others 
possible for three-fourths of a century, it passed with Scott, and 
much of the limitation returned. And young Stevenson seems 
to have preferred No. 2. 

Mr. Dark’s very sensible and sympathetie account of the man 
Stevenson considers the various factors with sanity and a sense 
of proportion. He has not written the definitive life: we shall 
have to wait till the next reaction in letters, probably, and it 
But the 
Chocolate Seraph and the Dishwatey Cad are giving way to the 
fiyure of an attractive and very individual man, with solid faults 
and equally solid merits. Mr. Dark has the outlines of Steven- 
on’s personality, which in his cese, and to-day, is rather an 
chievement. In dealing with the artist, however—and the 


artist was a vital part of Stevenson—he is almost negligible. I 


would not surprise me if it came then from France 








will not reproach an Englishman for failing to realise Stevenson’s 
place in the line of the old “ courtly ” writing, but he frankly 
ignores all the Scottish (that is, in spite of Young Edinburgh, 


the greater) part of his really substantial work. Thrawn Janet, 


that brilliant little essay in a tradition that goes back to the 


fourteenth-century Awniyrs of Arthur, he can make nothing of 
—indeed, how could he when he glosses “ besom ” as “ a manag- 
ing person” ? And even in dealing with the rest he shows him- 
self a surprisingly careless reader. ‘The passage quoted from 
Pulvis et Umbra begins, certainly, with the Puritan conception, 
but even as quoted it strides clear of it, to a position that is very 
far from the Puritan. And later it is not the feast but the 
sound of it that “ tramples ”’ and “ drones ”—a rather different 


-matter. None the less, we may be grateful to Mr. Dark for an 


honest attempt against myth and counter-myth. And he 
dees put his foot on the nonsense of “ sedulous apery.” 
AGNES Murr MscKENZIE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Problem of Unemployment. By Paut H. DovucG as and 
Aaron Direcror. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

This big book is written mainly for American consumption ; but it 
is a useful survey from the standpoint of English readers as well. Its 
opening section throws much light on the extent of unemployment in 
the United States, and on the tendency of the American economic 
system to lead toa high percentage of unemployment even in prosperous 
times. There follows a short but competent survey of the extent 
and causes of unemployment in other countries. A study of seasonal 
unemployment leads up to a very useful chapter on technological 
unemployment—an aspect unduly neglected in most books on the 
general subject. Cyclical fluctuations and their effects on employment 
are then treated, with a section on State provision of work. There are, 
finally, long sections dealing with the “ placement ” of labour and the 
various systems of unemployment insurance. The book as a whole 
has no nove! theory to put forward, but it is a thorough survey of 
the general field, comparable in scope with Sir William Beveridge’s 
standard work. 


In the Tracks of Montrose. By I. F. Granr.  Macliehose. 
7s. 6d. 

Miss Grant, who has already made a more serious reputation by 
her work on the economic and social life of Scotland before the Union, 
has had the original idea of using the wanderings and campaigns of 
the great Marquis of Montrose as the motive for several motor tours 
through Scotland, and then using both to make a diverting and 
instructive book. How much this book will mean to readers who are 
completely ignorant of Montrose’s exploits it is difficult to say ; though 
her descriptions of Scottish*$cenery in all seasons and most weathers 
are unusually vivid, and she tells the story of his various campaigns 
with verve and considerable understanding. In Scotland, however, 
most of us take at least a romantic interest in Montrose’s adventurous 
eareer, and Miss Grant’s book should enable his admirers to appreciate 
his courage and resource, besides encouraging them to follow in the 
author’s wheel-tracks. More serious students should find it valuable, 
if. read in conjunction with John Buchan’s Marquis of Montrose. 
Miss Grant includes a full and easily followed analysis of the Marquis’s 
great victory at Kilsyth, complete with a sketch map; and another 
map shows the wanderings of the author and her companion in pursuit 
of the shade of Montrose. 


The Bank of England from Within. By W. Marston Acres. 
Printed for the Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
by the Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 30s. 

These two massive, handsome, well-printed and abundantly illus- 
trated volumes, produced regardless of cost and sold at an obviously 
uneconomic price, remind the reader of the familiar two-volume 
numerical biography, written by a friend or member of the family, 
and letting slip nothing to the subject’s discredit. There is, indeed, 
the difference that in this case the subject is not dead, and that no 
attempt is made to deal with his “ public life.” The book is largely 
about the houses the Bank has lived in, built or enlarged, the eternal 
* domestic problem” of its household servarts, its troubles with 
forgers and enemies both within and without. There are interesting 
sidelights in its public history here and there ; but to relate its history 
to the financial life of Great Britain is not Mr. Acres’ purpose, and he 
seldom attempts it even by way of digression. The consequence is a 
very long and for the most part very tedious story of minor happenings, 
relieved by biographical details about leading personalities connected 
with the Bank’s history ; but even these carefully shun any revealing 
comment upon the bare facts. Indeed, the book is truthfully described 
as printed for the Governor and Company of the Bank ; for it is diflicult 
to believe that anyone else will want to read it through, though students 
of banking history may profftably delve in it for a fact here and there. 
Above all, it leaves the impression that there is much Mr. Acres might 
have told, and has not, for,not a word in his book really makes us 
know the inner history of the “ Old Lady ” a whit better than before. 
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WOODWARD With 130 illustrations 7s 6d 


‘A marvel of che apness, and the pictures are a delight’ 
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formative’ Country Life. 


F. M. KIRCHEISEN’S 
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last word in Napolconic scholarship 
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JOHN CROWE 
God Without 


An unorthodox defence of Orthodoxy 12s 6d 
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LAWRENCE HYDE’S 
Prospects of Humanism 
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“Perfect in sympathy and understanding; flawless 
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The Authorized Life by his first cousin, H.R.H 
PRINCESS PILAR OF BAVARIA, and MAJOR 
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THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


Published by authority of 11.M. the King. Edited by 
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PAPERS ON GOLD AND THE PRICE 
LEVEL. 
By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E. 7s. 6d. 


MODERN CURRENCY AND THE 
REGULATION OF ITS VALUE 

By EDWIN CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Londen. - 5s. 


THE CRISES OF 1931. 
gy D. T. JACK, M.A., 
Economy, University of St. Andrews. 2s. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
IN THE UNITED STATES: A Study 
in Industrial Organisation. 


3y E. D. McCALLUM, M.A. Maps and Charts. 
12s. 6d. 


THE NEW SURVEY OF LONDON 
LIFE AND LABOUR. Vol. Two. 
London Industries—1. Clothing—Engineering—Build- 
ing—Furniture—Dock Labour—Domestic Service 
—Boots and Shoes. 17s. 6d. 


Lecturer in Political 





P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 






















ROUND TABLE 
A Quarterly Review of the Politics of 
the British Commonwealth 
Leading Contents for December: 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE FINANCIAL | 
EARTHQUAKE | 
THE EUROPEAN PROBLEMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
THE WORLD AND THE CRISIS 


RUSEEAN REALITIES : 
THE PROTESTANT RELIGION 


GERMANY IN THE STORM 


THE MANCHURIAN CRISIS : 
CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


INDIA AND THE ROUND TABLE | 
CONFERENCE | 
GREAT BRITAIN: | 





















Other articles from Ireland, Canada, Ausiralia, South Africa and 
New Zealand 


Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. United 
States and Canada $5 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a. 
Post Free. 











and at 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON Wl2 


| 
To be obiained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, 














WHY NOT BOOKS 
THIS CHRISTMAS ? 


There is a book to be found to suit 

each individual taste—let us help you 

to choose those that will give pleasure 

to your friends and add treasures to 
their bookshelves. 


Write for our Catalogue and samples 
of Stationery if you cannot call. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 


Booksellers, Heraldic and Court Stationers, 


THE LONDON LITERARY LOUNGE, 


14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: REGENT 7627 [Second door from Bond Street} 



































FIRESIDE TRAVEL 


Ask for Illustrated Guide for Christmas Presents 










Now Ready. Free on Request. Catalogue 460D 








Recent purchases from the Libraries 
of the late Dr. J. R. Tanner, the 
Very Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Montagu 
Butler and other sources. 44 Pages. 


BOWES ® oe - Cambridge 


TEL: 408 
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GIVE LENIN THIS CHRISTMAS 
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Some thought with your gift. He has played 
and is playing a big role in the formation of 
the present world. Not only are his ideas 
vividly alive in the Five-Year Plan, but they are 
stirring wherever men discuss the problems 
of our time. The correspondence columns of 
the New Statesman show that readers are 
touched by them. We publish them in two 
editions : 


THE COLLECTED WORKS: 


THE ISKRA PERIOD (1900-1902): 
Forming a Party. 
* Two volumes. 





He HE HE HE HE 


HE 


4 


10s. 6d. each volume. 


MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO- 
CRITICISM : 10s. 6d. 
THE IMPERIALIST WAR: 


Analysis of the World War and his policy. 
12s. 6d. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1917: 
The immediate background of Revolution. 
Two volumes. 


HE 


alle 10s. 6d. each volume. 
: : His wife’s memories are published for 5s. 

sta LITTLE LENIN LIBRARY: 

iJ 


No. 1. TEACHINGS OF KARL MARX (94d.). 
No. 2. THE WAR AND THE SECOND INTER- 
NATIONAL (is.). No. 3. SOCIALISM AND 
WAR (1s.). No. 4. WHAT IS TO BE DONE? (2s.). 
No. 5. THE PARIS COMMUNE (Is.). No. 6. TH 
REVOLUTION OF 1905 (is.). No. 7, RE- 
LIGION (ls.). 


We also have a picture cequence of the Five-Year Plan: 
THE LAND WITHOUT UNEMPLOYMENT. 
Scores of pictures. With an appendix: 
‘‘ What is the Five-Year Plan?’’ 10/6 (shortly). 


As an experiment, we have a new sort of children’s book—THE 
RED CORNER BOOK (3/6). 


MARTIN LAWRENCE LTD., 


26 BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1. 
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REVOLUTION—or Not 


It is stili necessary to know HOW. THEY 
DID IT. We are issuing a cheap series 
which contain much on the politics of action. 


THE STRIKE OF THE DREDGING 
FLEET: CRIMEA, 1905. 


Peter Nikiforov. 48 pp. od. 


UNEMPLOYED COUNCILS IN ST. 
PETERSBURG IN 1906. 
By Sergei Malyshev. 56 pp. 9d. 


FROM FEBRUARY TO OCTOBER, 
1917. By A. F. Ilyin Gebevsky. 
128 pp. 2s. 6d. 
A student officer becomes a Polshevik. His 
work in the army, running printing presses, 
attending committees, entering into the full 
swing of the movement ; in telling the story he 
recaptures the quick movement of those days 
and imparts their thrill. 


THE CRUISER “POTEMKIN,” 1905, 
28 pp. 6d. 





We also publish a number of pamphlets and books 

on British conditions. They are obtainable .from 

the usual channels ; but you will find a useful list in 

“COUNTER-ATTACK,” published by The 

Workers’ Bookshop 16 King Street, London, W.C,2 
—pay it a visit. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published. 


-10 vols. Imp, 8vo. Cloth, £1@ net; half-morocco, £17 1@s. net. 


Dr J. M. Bullech in the Sunday Times writes: “ Priding myself with a fairly 


extensive knowledge of books of reference, I have no hesitation in saying that 
‘Chambers's ' is out of sight the best book of the kind 1 know. What 1 don't 
know is how people can get on without it.” 





CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


New Edition. Three vols, Cloth, £3 net; half-morocco, £§ net. 

A History Critica! and Biographical of Authors in the English tongue from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Specimens of their Writings 
lilustrated with 300 Portraits and Facsiwiles. 





CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


New Edition. 1,006 Pages. Cloth 15/- net; half-morocco, 30/- nct. 
Dealing with many thousand celebrities of all nations, from the remotest times 


to the present day ; with copious bibliographies and pronunciations of the more 
difficult names. 





THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND 

THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. 
First Series, 10/6 net; Second Series, 10/6 net. 
Each with 50 full-page Illustrations in Colour by M. C. Pottarp. 


“ The coloured plates are alone worth much more than the pri t the bool 
—cof Country Life, 


By Garutu H. Brown 


BRITAINS BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
By A. LANpsporouGu THOMSON 25/- net 
With introduction by Sir J. Aktuvurx Tuomson and 132 Drawings in ‘ 
by Georce Rankin, 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS." 
By N 


W ) i method of Ider Contains 91 Coloured Plat 


and the Eggs of ALL the British Breeding I 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS. By H,. Mortimer Barren. 76 net 


i by Warwick REYNOLI 





VICTORIANS ALL! By FLORA MASSON. 3/6 net 

A volume of delightfu! personal reminiscences of Dickens, 

Thackeray Carlyle, Browning, Florence Nightingale 
R. L. Stevenson, and other great Victorians 





NOTABLE NOVELS 


THE SMALL DARK MAN. By Maurice Watsn. 2/6 ne 
Auth ‘ rhe Key above th: Door 
The Sheclator says:—‘‘ One of the freshest book has .ver been 
yoy t 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. I laurice Wacsn. 3g, 6d. | 
A notable tribute from Sir ] 1. Barrie 
Dear Mr. Wals! I am enamourcd of your book, and stop to give you 
three cheers.’ Yours sincerely, 
ign d) J. M. BARRIE 
WHILE RIVERS RUN. Py Maurice Watsu. 3/6 net 
Pw ave—"' Mr. Walsh's secor vel has given! genuine entertainment! 
A ry whose characters are glorieusly alive.’ 
KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS. by Wistreeo Duwe. 3/61 
As a study of Charles Edwar: s admirable —Times 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR. Wae’s me for Prince Charlie. , 
By V ifRED DuKke 6 nu 
* On t finest historical novels in the Janguact 7 JOHN KOSS 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. by ux Foster. 3/6 w 


Deals with the cntrancing period ol lhe Forty-Five 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
28 Soho -Square, LONDON W1; & EDINBURGH 
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THE MODERN SHOTGUN 


By MAJOR GERALD BURRARD, D.S.0. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. III. Illustrated. 158. net. 
The third and last part of this comprehensive work on sporting 
guns and ammunition will shortly be published 

Times Lit. Supp. : ‘‘ The book will at once take its place as 
a classical work of reference.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA 


By SHERWOOD EDDY. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph : ‘For the earnest seeker after the truth 
about Russia this book should be a very useful volume. .. . 
Obviously the fruits of much painstaking research.” 

Truth ; ** The book about Russia that we want .... . puts 
us in possession of the actual facts.” 


THE BURNS WE LOVE 


By A. A. THOMSON. With a foreword by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d, net. 
Morning Post: A virile appreciation of Robert Burns . . 
one meets the real Burns in Mr. Thomson’s spirited book.” 
Glasgow Evening Times ; ‘‘ Devastatingly clever . . , delight- 
fully illuminating.” 

Truth; “ A sympathetic study .. , makes good reading.” 


MORE ZOO WAYS 


By T. H. GILLESPIE. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Observer ; “ Few can be either too old or too young to enjoy 
a book in which one of the most engaging themes is wedded 
to a style of scrupulous yet natural simplicity.” 

Scottish Country Life : ** Just as good as its predecessor ... 
I advise you to get it for yourself.” 


“JEEVES” OMNIBUS 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 848 pages. 7/6 net. 
All the Jeeves stories collected into one volume. 


Sunday Times : * A celestial omnibus.” 

Gerald Gould ; ‘‘ Mr. Wodehouse has created an immortal.”’ 
Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ Nearly 850 pages of glorious fooling, every 
line of it . . . the fun is unforced and unflagging. ” 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
C.1.D. AT SCOTLAND YARD 


By MARGARET PROTHERO. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Evening Standard ; ‘‘ No crime novel could equal the thrills 
one experiences when reading this book.”’ 
Daily Mail; “ Will probably be among the best sellers.” 


GARDENS IN AMERICA | 


By MARION CRAN. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Another of Marion Cran’s famous garden adventures. This | 
time she takes us to the date-gardens of the desert, the if 
spider-lilies of Louisiana, and the California hills. 
Yorkshire Post : ‘‘ Decidedly refreshing.” It 
Saturday Review: “ Delightful book . .. fully and beauti- I 
fully illustrated,” i 





LET’S SEE THE HIGHLANDS 


By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d, net. 
Observer : ‘‘ Among the best sellers in London.” 
Couniry Life: ‘A very charming book 
acquired by all who love the Scottish Highlands.” 
Scots Observer: “A joyous companion , . . unquestionably 
a book to buy for oneself and for others.”’ 


should be 


ALONG NATURE’S BYWAYS 


By ARTHUR SHARP. Illustrated. 33. 6d. net. 
Field; “ Pleasantly and simply written .. . Nature lovers 
will find plenty of entertainment and instruction.” 

Daily Telegraph ; ‘‘ Treatsa fascinating subject in an entirely 
admirable way.” 

Scotsman : “ Informative and entertaining pages.” 


GREAT GHOST STORIES 


Collected and edited by HARRISON DALE. 38. 6d. net, 


Morning Post: “ A selection of tooth-chattering tales.” 
Sunday Times : ‘‘ It would be hard to improve his selection. 
Tales effective in their goose-skin raising capacity.” 

Daily Telegraph: ‘ Possess essential interest and narrative 
quality.” 








HERBERT JENKINS 


LTD., 3, YORK 


STREET, SAINT JAMES, S.W.1. 
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